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ST. JAMES THE APOSTLE 
AND SPAIN 


By 
WALTER STARKIE 


HE FINEST IMAGE of St. James the Apostle I have ever seen, 

with the exception of the po: panei se of Master 

Mateo on the Portico de la Gloria in Santiago de Compostella, 
is to be found in the little town of Puente de la Reina in Navarre, 
where the four pilgrim roads from France meet and become the 
single Jacobean Road through North Spain. But whereas the 
seated image of the saint in the Portico shows him when he has 
already reached his abode of everlasting bliss and is marshalling 
the souls of the blest, here in Puente de la Reina we see him as a 
footsore pilgrim who has halted by a wayside church to pray. 
Although his feet are bare and his habit ragged, his expression is 
one of strength, majesty and serenity. He has long, tousled hair 
and beard like one who has slept out under the stars many a night, 
and his staff is not the usual long slender staff of pilgrims, but a 
short, stout one, such as wandering Gypsies carry, his broad- 
brimmed hat has three scallop shells on it and is kept in place by 
a chinstrap, but in his left hand he holds his book, the Protevangel, 
and at the same time grasps the folds of his cloak. The statue is 
made of wood and is undoubtedly one of the finest Jacobean 
works of art of the fourteenth century, and today it is the one 
which conveys most unmistakably the message of the Far- 
Wanderer. 

The Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles tell us all that is 
known about St. James, the elder of the two sons of Zebedee, a 
fisherman living on the banks of Lake Galilee. There is a painting 
on wood by an anonymous artist of the sixteenth century in the 
Brussels Museum which introduces us to James and John and 
their parents Zebedee and Salome. 

Mary Salome is meditating over a book she has been reading, 
Zebedee is resting, leaning his arm on the window-sill, while the 
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two little boys, about two or three years old, play gravely at 
what they will be in after life: St. John holds the chalice and St. 
James is dressed as a pilgrim. The unknown painter conveys in 
that intimate scene the poignant thoughts of the mother as she 
meditates over the problem of her two sons which in time would 
impel her to petition Our Lord on their behalf. 

According to St. Jerome, the family was of noble origin, and 
there is a tradition that they came originally from Jaffa, where 
their house is still shown. They were partners in the fishing 
business with Simon called Peter and Andrew, the sons of Jonas, 
and they were all closely connected with the Holy Family; in fact 
some authorities have maintained that Jesus was cousin of the sons 
of Zebedee.! 

One day when they were mending their nets by the lake, Jesus 
passed by and spoke to them of His mission, and they forsook 
their nets and followed the Master. Henceforth they would be 
fishers of men. And knowing their strength of spirit, Christ 
surnamed them “Boanerges,” which is, the Sons of Thunder. 
These two men and Peter, more than any other of the twelve 
Apostles, Jesus took into His confidence, for they surpassed in 
devotion that of other men. They went with Him to the raising 
of Jairus’s daughter, and they witnessed also the Transfiguration on 
the Mount, and there hovdeoe Him as the Master of Death and 
as the King of Glory. To them He gave His apocalyptic prophecy 
foretelling the destruction of oe and the tribulations and 
wars to come. And St. Matthew tells the story of Salome, the 
mother of Zebedee’s sons, coming to Jesus and desiring of Him 
that her two sons, James and John, should sit, one on His right 
hand and the other on His left, in His Kingdom. 

But Jesus answered: “Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye able to 
drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and to be baptised with the 
baptism that I am baptised with?” 

They say unto Him: “ We are able.” 

And He saith unto them: “Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and 
be baptised with the baptism that I am baptised with; but to sit 
on my right hand, and on my left, is not mine to give, but it shall 
be given to them for whom it is prepared of my Father.” 

Salome, whom we meet with the Family of Bethany in the 


* There has often been a confusion between St. James the Great and St. James 
the Less, the first Bishop of Jerusalem, who is called Santiago Alfeo. 
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Church of the Sea-borne Marys in the Camargue, and who 
follows her eldest son to Compostella, becomes thus the prototype 
of the ambitious matron, mother of noble sons, and we find her 
in the Gospels urging her sons on, much to the displeasure of the 
other disciples, for, as St. Matthew says: ““When the ten heard it, 
they were moved with indignation against the two brothers.” 

Jesus, however, did not so readily censure the mother who 
ministered to Him and whose love remained steadfast even to the 
end. He knew that the two brothers were inspired by exultant 
faith, and their answer to His question showed that they would go 
through any suffering for Him, and so He accepted their sacrifice. 
With Peter they would witness His agony in the Garden of 
Gethsemani. 

After the Crucifixion, the Resurrection and the Ascension, 
there is a period of twelve or fourteen years about which the Holy 
Books say nothing. In the Golden Legend we are told that James 
the Apostle, son of Zebedee, preached in the Jewry and Samaria, 
and afterwards he was sent into Spain, where he profited but 
little, for he converted unto Christ’s law but nine disciples, of 
whom he left two there to preach the Word of God 

Such is the most ancient Spanish tradition as repeated in the 
Golden Legend, but other historians maintain that the Apostle 
made many converts and founded dioceses. It was said that he 
landed in Andalusia, and from there followed the Roman road 
which linked Italy with Mérida and passed through Corunna and 
Braga to the harbour of the river at Iria in Galicia. Iria, which 
later was known as Padrén after the Apostle, deserves to be 
visited no less than Santiago, and the local tradition informs the 
pilgrim that if he goes to Compostella but omits Padrén his 
pilgrimage may or may not count. Many local legends in Galicia 
describe the adventures of the wandering Apostle, and the fisher- 
women, who chant the folksong of Our Lady of the Ship, 
believe in the rocking-stone. In Caldas de Reyes a curious relief 
was discovered which shows the body of St. James drawn by a 
swan-maiden who reminds us of Lohengrin’s magic pilot. 

An ancient tradition relates how the saint, after leaving one of 
his disciples, Pedro de Rates, as bishop in Braga and other anony- 
mous followers in Lugo and Astorga, wended his way along the 
Roman road through Osma and Numantia to Caesaraugusta or 
Saragossa; though other ancient historians, such as Fray Lamberto 
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de Zaragoza, maintain that he disembarked at Cartagena or 
Tortosa. The tradition holds that during his stay in Saragossa the 
saint was depressed in spirit, for the sight of the enslaved popula- 
tion made him feel that his mission had been in vain. One night, 
when his disciples were sleeping, and he was kneeling in prayer, he 
heard in the distance the voices of angels singing Ave Maria, gratia 
plena, as though they were beginning Matins. And he saw a 
multitude of angels bringing Our Lady on a throne from 
Jerusalem in great glory, and by her a wooden image of her, and a 
column of jasper. At the end of Matins, the Apostle then heard 
Our Lady call him gently by name, bidding him build her a 
temple on that spot, for, said she, ““This place is to be my home, 
and this image and column shall be the table and altar of the 
temple that you shall build.” 

So James straightway began to build there a church to which 
he gave the name, Our Lady of the Pillar, and, according to the 
ancient Latin manuscript preserved in the archives of El Pilar, 
this was the first dunt in the world to be consecrated by the 
hands of an Apostle to the glory of the Blessed Virgin. Before he 
left Saragossa on his way back to Jerusalem and to his martyrdom, 
the saint named his disciple, Athanasius, first bishop there and 
ordained priest his other disciple, Theodore. The tradition of 
antiquity of the cult of the Pillar is proved by the Mozarabic Mass, 
which in ancient times was sung in the chapel of the Pillar, and 
by a Latin copy in thirteenth-century lettering which is preserved 
in the archives of the church of El Pilar in Saragossa. 

When St. James had been killed with the sword by the Jews, the 
disciples took his body away from Jerusalem by night and brought 
it to the seashore, where by divine dispensation a ship was 
moored. They boarded the ship without sail or rudder, and by 
the guidance of the angel of Our Lord they sailed in seven days 
to Galicia in the country of Queen Lupa.3 The disciples went to 
Queen Lupa and described the miracle of their arriving, asking for 
a place suitable for the holy burial of the Apostle. But she, who 
was a pagan, treated them with great treachery and guile, sending 
them to a cruel king who put them in prison. But the Lord 


t Fray Lamberto de Zaragoza, Teatro histérico de las iglesias del Reyno de 
Aragén, Pamplona, 1782, vol. ii. 

2 Risco, Espayia Sagrada, 1775. 

3 W. Caxton, The Golden Legend, London, 1483. 
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opened the prison and let them escape. In fury the king sent 
knights after them, but as the knights tried to cross a bridge, the 
bridge collapsed and they fell into the water and were drowned. 
Then the king repented and begged them to return; and they 
returned and converted the people to the faith of God. 

Even that miracle did not soften the heart of Queen Lupa, and 
when the disciples returned and told her of the agreement of the 
king, she told them to visit neighbouring mountains where she 
had oxen, and to yoke the oxen to a cart and bring the body of 
their Master and build for him a tomb. This she said to them, for 
she knew that there were no oxen in her mountains but only wild 
bulls who would destroy them. Ignorant of the evil intentions of 
the Queen, they went up the mountain where the bulls rushed at 
them, but they made the sign of the cross and in an instant the - 
wild animals became as meek as lambs. They then yoked them to 
the cart and put the body of St. James, with the stone in which 
they had laid it, in the cart, and the wild bulls of their own will, 
without driver, drew it down the mountain and into the middle 
of the palace of Queen Lupa. And when she saw this miracle she 
believed and was christened. Then she gave them lands and turned 
her palace into a church, richly endowing it, and ended her life 
in good works.! 

Before the disciples left the mountain they baptised it with the 
name Pico Sacro or Sacred Mount. On their return they allowed 
the bulls to lead them, and after three leagues the animals halted 
in a field which Queen Lupa gave them in free gift, so that they 
might build a mausoleum. That spot, where in coming centuries 
the cathedral and the city of Santiago de Compostela would be 
built, was called Liberum Donum or Libre-don in memory of the gift. 
The disciples then laid the relics of the Apostle in a marble sarco- 
phagus and over it they built an altar and a small chapel. After that 
all traces of the two disciples Athanasius and Theodore (according 
to tradition) and the mausoleum disappear for eight centuries. 


At the time of the burial of St. James, Spain was still the richest 
province of Rome, and shortly before the dissolution of the 
Empire, Roman Spain in its cultural development reached a high 


t W. Caxton, op. cit. In the seventeenth century the Licenciado Luis Molina in 
his description of the Kingdom of Galicia refers to the fierce cattle, and the motive 
of the bulls drawing the cart reminds us that many churches on the pilgrim road 
have altar-pieces celebrating this incident. 
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degree of civilisation and unity, as we may read in the first 
universal history compiled by a Christian, Paulus Orosius, the 
Galician, disciple of St. Augustine. Spain in his eyes was still a 
province of the Empire, within which Divine Providence had 
unified the world. After Orosius the Roman Empire of the West 
was dismembered into various Germanic kingdoms, but Spain 
was pacified by the Visigoths, who were the most romanised of 
the Germans and convinced of the necessity of Roman unity. The 
idea of a united Roman-Gothic Spain was eloquently exalted by 
St. Isidore, “the Egregious Doctor,” as he was called, and never 
ceased to be present in the spirits of men during the following 
centuries. Nevertheless Spain fell upon evil days: the Gothic 
kingdom split up in an anarchical contest between warring parties, 
and national sentiment declined. One of the parties called to its 
help the Moslems across the straits in Africa, and when these 
turned from allies to invaders all unity in the face of national 
danger faded away. 

The characteristic Iberian disunity broke out everywhere. A 
long period of disintegration began with the invasion of the 
Moors in 711, for many new states arose on the ruins of the 
Visigothic kingdom. 

While St. James the Apostle lay buried in his long sleep in 
Galicia, the invading Moors consolidated their power and the 

eat Abderrahman I founded the mosque in Cordoba on the site 
of a Visigothic church, which had itself been built on the ruins of 
a Roman temple dedicated to Janus. To this house he gave the 
name of Zeca or House of Purification, and he resolved that it 
should rival Mecca, and become the sacred city of the Western 
Mohammedan world. In the course of the centuries it was to 
become, after the Kaaba, the largest and most beautiful building 
of Islam, with its nineteen gateways of bronze, its four thousand 
seven hundred lamps of perfumed oil, its roof supported by 
twelve hundred columns aioe, jasper and many-coloured 
marbles. But what drew the attention of the world towards the 
mosque was not its artistic splendours but the realisation that the 
shrine contained some of the bones of the Prophet Mahomet 
himself. Pilgrims came from all over the world to pray at the 
Holy of Holies, and in the wake of the pilgrims came architects, 
builders and artists, with the result that Cordoba became the most 
civilised city in the world. 
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Meanwhile in north-western Spain the refugees of Gothic, 

Roman and Iberian stock grouped themselves under the leadership 
of Pelayo, the semi-legendary Asturian hero from whom the 
monarchs of Spain derive their ancestry, in the days when the 
Kingdom of Asturias included Galicia and Leon. Pelayo and his 
band in the narrow passes of the Asturian highlands, near the cave 
of Covadonga, won the battle of Marathon of Spain in the year 
718 and the Moors were driven back with mili slaughter. 
_ Pelayo is the symbol of the spirit of independence, which 
maintained itself intact in the mountains of Asturias, and was 
transmitted to Alfonso II, surnamed “the Chaste,” who reigned 
from 791 to 842. It was in his reign that the body of St. James the 
Great was discovered. Those were the days when Charlemagne 
had established on the confines of his kingdom districts under the 
military control of the Counts of the March, or Margraves, 
whose business it was to prevent incursions into the interior of 
the kingdom. In 777 Charlemagne was visited by disaffected 
Moslems, who had revolted against the Emir of Cordoba, and 
offered to become his faithful subjects if he would come to their 
aid. The result was Charlemagne’s first expedition to Spain, where 
after some years the district of the Ebro was cleared, and he 
established the Spanish March. In this way began the gradual 
expulsion of the Mohammedans from the peninsula which was 
to be carried on by slowly extending conquests until 1492, when 
Granada the last Mohammedan stronghold fell. _ 

In the days of Alfonso II, “the Chaste,”’ at the beginning of the 
eighth century, the diocese of Iria Flavia in the wilds of Galicia 
was inhabited by a number of hermits who spent their days in 
prayer and meditation. Most of them were cave-dwellers and 
mortified their flesh. Among those hermits was one called Pelayo, 
who was famed for his godliness. One night Pelayo, during his 
meditations, was astonished to see a big star burning low over a 
thickly wooded hill near the river Sar. He told his brother-hermits 
and the shepherds who watched, and they, too, saw the great star 
and many little flickering stars among the bushes on the hill. 
When they told Theodomir, the bishop of Iria Flavia, he held 
three days of public prayer and fasting. Then under guidance of 
the hermits and the shepherds, workmen invaded the wooded 
hill and after clearing away the undergrowth they came across a 
small shrine. Beneath the arch was an altar and at its foot a 
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sarcophagus. A miniature in the venerable Codex preserved in the 
cathedral at Santiago and known as Tumbo A, naively portrays 
the scene. We see the bishop Theodomir enter the shrine, while 
an angel descends from above and sheds incense over him. 
Theodomir, by divine revelation, after much fasting and prayer, 
or, as the tradition goes, by the discovery of a piece of parchment 
or papyrus near the body in the aadienn convinced himself 
that there lay the body of Santiago (as Spaniards always call him) 
or St. James, son of Zebedee and Salome, brother of St. John, 
whom Herod beheaded in Jerusalem. The word of Theodomir 
was sufficient, and soon the news spread far and wide. Incidentally, 
the oldest references to the circumstances accompanying the 
discovery of the sepulchre of St. James the Apostle are to be found 
in a document signed by the Bishop of Santiago, Diego Pelaez and 
the Abbot of the Monastery of St. Payo de Antealtares, San 
Fagildo in 1077.1 When the glad tidings were announced to King 
Alfonso II, he realised the full significance of the discovery. 

Now that Spain possessed the body of the Apostle the Christians 
would win because Santiago would inspire the holy war and give 
the Christians faith to triumph over the Moslems, who drew 
their strength from the relics of the Prophet in the Mosque at 
Cordoba. Alfonso II ‘thimself proclaimed the Apostle to be the 
Patron Saint of all Spain—the Spain that was already liberated 
and what still remained to be won from the infidel. He forthwith 
sg to build a church over the spot where the tomb had 

discovered. It was a humble church made of stones and mud 
(ex petra et luto opere parvo) but soon its fame grew, owing to the 
number of miracles which took place. Beside the church, the 
monastery and cloister for an abbot and twelve monks, there grew 
up a town with a strong wall so that the inhabitants could resist 
the raids of the Moslems. The city was given the name Compost- 
ella, a starry field (from Campus stellae) in order to perpetuate the 
miracle of its discovery. 

The discovery of the relics of St. James caused a sensation, not 
only throughout Western Christendom, but also throughout 
Islam. It brought consolation and hope to Europe that the tri- 
umphant progress of Mohammedanism would be checked. 
Nowadays when we try to explain the rise to power of certain 
races and the decline of others, we think of material improvements 

t Lépez Ferreiro, Historia de la Santa iglesia, A. M. de Santiago, Vol. Ill, App. 1. 
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in warfare. We think of advances, such as those from slings and 


bows and arrows to cannons and muskets and so on, to our own 
day with its aeroplanes, poison gases and atomic bombs. We are, 
however, apt to underestimate the power of emotional or 
spiritual influence, and for this reason it is difficult for us to appre- 
ciate the enormous effect that the discovery in Galicia of the bones 
of St. James had upon the people of the ninth century. Alfonso II 
had communicated the news of the discovery to Pope Leo III and 
to Charlemagne the Emperor, with the result that pilgrims began 
to flock into North Spain. Even the Moslems came to have 
news of the Apostle, and we find references to Compostella in 
Moorish authors, as, for instance, in the Andalusian poet 
from Jaén, Algacel, who accompanied a Norman delegation 
there in 850. 

The first great miracle performed by St. James after his long 
sleep of eight hundred years took place during the reign of 
Ramiro I in 846 at the legendary battle of Clavijo, near Najera, 
The cause of the battle was the shameful tribute of a hundred 
maidens, which, according to a pact made by the Asturian king, 
Mauregato, with the Emir of Cordoba, the Christians were 
obliged to hand over every year. When Abderrahman II exacted 
the tribute, Ramiro refused to comply and war was declared. In 
the first engagement near Albelda the Christians were defeated and 
took refuge on Mount Clavijo, and on the eve of the battle the 
Apostle appeared in a dream to King Ramiro and promised him 
victory. Next morning, trusting the word of the saint, the king 
attacked with all his forces, and suddenly they saw the Apostle 
descend from the sky mounted on a white charger, having in one 
hand a snow-white banner on which was displayed a blood-red 
cross, and in the other a flaming sword. Terrible slaughter ensued 
and, according to tradition, St. James single-handed slew sixty 
thousand Moors. 

The victors in gratitude to God for the divine aid, vowed to 
Santiago, under whose leadership the victory had been obtained. 
that all Spain would henceforth be tributary to the church at 
Compostella, and that every acre of ploughed land and vineyard 
would pay each year a bushel of corn or wine to that church. 
Furthermore, that when any booty was divided among the 
Christian troops, St. James was to receive the share reserved for 
a knight. By what appears to us today a miracle, this tribute 
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continued to be paid regularly every year until the Cortes of 
C4diz in 1812, when it was abolished.! 

Modern historians believe that possibly the ancient chroniclers 
attributed to the Battle of Clavijo the events that took place a 
century later, when Ramiro II of Leon defeated another Caliph 
of Cordoba, this time Abderrahman III at the Battle of Simancas. 
On this occasion there was no confusion, for all contemporaries 
refer to it as the most famous battle of the age, and it was cele- 
brated in the plays of the German nun, Roswitha, in the annals of 
St. Gall and in the Aghar Machmua of Ibn Khaldun. The battle was 
fought at Simancas in 939 and the Moorish troops were routed. 
So great was the butchery that only the Caliph and a handful of 
his followers made their escape. At this battle St. James appeared 
riding through the clouds, but this time he carried mitre and 
crozier as well as his sword, and he was accompanied by St. 
Millan. The two together, “the white horsemen that ride on white 
horses, the Knights of God,” were described by the first known 

t of Spanish literature, Gonzalo de Berceo, who had been 
ought up as a child in the monastery founded by San Millan 
de la Cogolla, which is now known as the Escorial of La Rioja. 

By the time of Ramiro II the idea of a Holy War in defence of 
Christian territories had become a reality, mainly owing to the 
unifying efforts of Alfonso III, “the Great” (866-910), who, when 
writing the first history of the sniall kingdom of Oviedo, calls it 
the history of the Goths, proclaiming by this title the uninter- 
rupted continuity of the Gothic monarchy, and declaring that the 
Kingdom of Pelayo was salus Hispaniae, the salvation of Spain. 

St. James the Apostle, the patron saint of Spain, whose name 
was invoked in battle in the cry Santiago y cierra Espafia, was from 
now on known as Santiago Matamoros, St. James the Moor- 
slayer, and the growth off Santiago de Compostela in size and 
power became a great menace to the Moslems and excited the 
envy and fears of Cordoba. In the second half of the tenth century 
the Moors produced a great leader, a man of destiny to lead an 
Al-Jihad or Holy War. This was Almanzor al Allah, “Victor by 
the grace of God,” as he called himself. Every year he proclaimed 
a holy war, and gradually he created an irresistible army, with the 
result that in 997 he defeated the Christians and sacked the city of 
the Apostle. 

_ 1. Marqués de Lozoya, Santiago, Patrén de Espana, Madrid, 1940, pp. 96-97. 
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Santiago Matamoros pitifully belied his title of Moor-slayer in 
those tragic days at Compostella, and many who returned to their 
ruined city must have doubted the warlike powers of their patron 
saint. In the eleventh century, a proof of the diminished influence 
of St. James was shown by the fact that St. Isidore of Seville 
became a rival from his tomb in his church in Leon to Santiago of 
Compostella. 

It was time for the Apostle to look to his laurels, and a charming 
story is told by the ancient chroniclers of the Cid concerning the 
deliverance of the Portuguese city of Coimbra from the Moors in 
1064. Coimbra had been conquered by Almanzor seventy-three 
years before, and in 1063 the Christian inhabitants had made 
desperate appeals to the King of Leon and Castile, Ferdinand I, 
to come to their assistance. The legend told by the chroniclers is 
as follows: 


Now it came to pass that while the king lay before Coimbra there 
came a pilgrim from the land of Greece on pilgrimage to Santiago; 
his name was Estiano, and he was a bishop. And as he was praying 
in the church he heard certain of the townsmen and of the pilgrims 
saying that Santiago was wont to appear in battle like a knight, in 
aid of the Christians. And when he heard this, it did not please him 
and he said to them: “Friends, call him not a knight but rather a 
fisherman.” Before this it pleased God that the Greek bishop should 
fall asleep, and in his sleep Santiago appeared to him with a good and 
cheerful countenance, holding in his hand a bunch of keys, and said 
to him: “Thou thinkest it a fable that they should call me knight, and 
sayst that I am not so: for this reason am I come unto thee et thou 
never more mayst doubt concerning my knighthood; for a Knight 
of Jesus Christ I am and a helper of the Christians against the Moors.” 
While he was saying this, a hens was brought him, the which was 
exceeding white, and the Apostle Santiago mounted upon it, bein 
well clad in bright and fair armour, after the manner of a knight. An 
he said to Estiano: “I go to help King Don Ferdinando, who has laid 
these seven months before Coimbra, and tomorrow with these keys. 
which thou seest will I open the gates of the city at the hour of terce 
and deliver it unto his hand.” 


And the Apostle kept his promise, for on that day, and at the. 
hour of terce, the gates of the city were opened to the king. Thus 
did the Apostle of the Spaniards recapture his prestige. According 
to the jongleurs of the thirteenth century the Cid Campeador was 
knighted that day at Coimbra, and we know from ancient 
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sculptures that the great warrior wove on his coat of mail the 

op shells of the Apostle. And the youthful Cid as dramatised 
in the seventeenth century by Guillen de Castro in his play Las 
- Mocedades del Cid succours the leper whom he meets on his way 
along the pilgrim road to Compostella. 

It was, however, as the eleventh century advanced, when 
French influence made itself more deeply felt in Spain, that St. 
James began to grow in power. The second marriage of Alfonso 
VI to Constance, the daughter of the Duke of Burgundy, who 
had grown up under the influence of the great abbey of Cluny, 
drew him towards the Universal Church. Cluny stood for 
Catholicism and firmly upheld the Roman policy of centralism, 
and the Pope was resolved to employ the Cluniac monks in 
purging the Spanish Church of its nationalistic traditions. Al- 
fonso VI believed that the monks of Cluny would resolve all 
the problems in heaven and on earth. While the Spaniards, withthe 
war-cry of St. James on their lips, were fighting against the 
fanatical Almordvides, the dioceses throughout north Spain were 
being peopled by French bishops, mostly of Cluniac origin, and 
the crown of Alfonso VI nearly passed to a foreigner. 

The Cluniac reforms came at a significant moment of history 
when the approach of the end of the Christian millennium filled 
the people of the West with gloom and apprehension, and the 
preachers continually made reference to the end of the world. It 
was in the eleventh and twelfth centuries that we find under the 
inspiration of the Church a revival of the myths of Charlemagne 
and Roland. Charlemagne becomes a crusader, the leader of the 
people chosen by God and a saintly Jacobean pilgrim. The 
memory of Roland echoes and re-echoes through the minds of 
innumerable pilgrims as they wind their way through the dark 
valley of Roncesvalles along the pilgrim road. Thus in the twelfth 
century, after the Chanson de Roland. comes the celebrated Codex 
Calixtinus or Book of St. James about 1150: a book fathered upon 
Count Guy de Bourgoyne, brother of Count Raymond, Queen 
Urraca’s husband, which has nothing of Calixtus but the name. 
Aymery de Picaud, a priest from Poitiers, was the editor, but 
many clerics, all devotees of Compostella, intervened, and the 
principal part was written at Cluny. 

en we examine its five lode we find that it was written 


as a manual of propaganda, in order to boost the pilgrimage to the 
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tomb of St. James. The first book consists of a variety of poems, 
hymns and tropes, some by great names, such as Fulbert of 
Chartres, the Patriarch William of Jerusalem and St. Fortunatus. 
The gem of the collection is the great Mass intended for antiphonal 
choirs, solo voices and a chorus, which included the entire 
congregation of the basilica crowded with pilgrims. The second 
book includes about twenty miracles which took place during the 
lifetime of the great Archbishop Gelmirez—about 1150, when the 
Codex was written. The third book tells the journey of St. James’s 
body from the Holy Land. The fourth is the chronicle of Turpin: 
the fifth and final book is a practical guide for pilgrims written 
by Aymery Picaud from personal knowledge 2 the road of the 
Apostle, with notes on each locality by the way. 

The Book of St. James was intended by the propagandists of 
Cluny to be an account of the great pilgrimage written at the 
height of its fame, and they created Archbishop Turpin, the 
faithful prelate of Charlemagne in Cluny, with the object of 
giving wider significance to the cult of the Apostle, and of 
reviving the mystical heroism of Charlemagne and Roland, for 
Charlemagne here becomes the first pilgrim of St. James, and his 
knights, who in the original Chanson de Roland died as martyrs on 
their return from the crusade of 778, would now, in Turpin’s 
—_ die at Roncesvalles on the return of the pilgrimage to 
Galicia. 

The profound significance of Cluny’s invention is best under- 
stood in Joseph Bédier’s statuesque prose: 


L’idée est belle de grouper dans les Landes de Bordeaux les héros 
de toutes les gestes appelés des quatre coins de l’horizon poétique, 
de les acheminer tous épris d’un méme désir vers le tombeau de 
Galice et de les ramener par Roncesvalles, afin que l’Apétre 4 cette 
derniére étape de leur pelerinage leur donne 4 tous 4 la fois leur 
récompense, la joie d’étre martyres. 


Still higher did the prestige of St. James the Apostle rise in the 
twelfth century soon after the death of Gelmirez when the 
celebrated Order of Knighthood of St. James was instituted to 
commemorate the life and deeds of Santiago Matamoros. The 
two ideals, the military-chivalrous and the religious-monastic, 
merged and crystallised in the form of the military Orders, and 
the urgency of the appeal against the infidel gave strength to these 
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associations in Spain when they had lost their vitality in other 
countries. Their motto was Rubet ensis sanguine Arabum (The 
sword is red with the blood of Moors), and their badge was a 
blood-red sword in the form of a cross charged with a white 
scallop shell. The Order grew in wealth and power in the 
succeeding centuries until it possessed at the end of the fifteenth 
century no less than two hundred commanderies. It became, in 
fact, a state within a state, and the Catholic monarchs, considering 
its independence of the Crown a menace, incorporated it within 
the Crown. 

The War of Granada, with its glorious pageant of chivalry that 
lives on in the Romancero and in the fifty-four scenes carved on 
the choir-stalls of Toledo Cathedral, marked the end of the first 
phase of St. James’s apostolate for Spain. He had inspired the 
Spaniards to bring to fulfilment the F sei of eight centuries of 
struggle against the Moslems, but there were still tasks ahead and 
conquests overseas. 

And so St. James the Moor-slayer crossed the ocean, riding in 
the clouds above the Spanish galleons, many of which bore his 
name on their bows. Overseas throughout the conquest “‘Santiago” 
was the war-cry of the Spaniards in their struggle against the 
Indians as it had been in the past against the Moors. In the words 
of Bernal Diaz, the soldier-chronicler: “We were in mortal 
danger until we reached the bank, but then calling upon My Lord 
Santiago we charged the enemy fiercely and drove him back.” A 
proof of the prestige won by the Apostle in America is the 
number of cities and towns and villages in the New World which 
bear his name. He became as great a celebrity among the Portu- 
guese as among the Spaniards and protected their explorers and 
conquistadores as devotedly as he did the Spaniards. 

Nevertheless, the capture of Granada and the discovery of 
America marked the coming of an age which witnessed a sad 
decline in the prestige and influence of the Apostle and Patron of 
Spain; 1501, the year of the foundation of the great Royal 
Hospital in Compostella for pilgrims by Queen Isabel the 
Catholic, was a fateful date. In that summer Catherine, the 
daughter of the Catholic monarchs, set out for England on what 
was to be her long Via Crucis, culminating in the dissolution of 
her marriage to Henry VIII and England’s decision to break with 
the medieval past. 
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Up to the fifteenth century St. James monopolised the devotion 
of the Spaniards, but then other competitors appeared. In 1617 the 
reformed or discalced Carmelites started a nation-wide movement 
to have St. Teresa of Jesus declared the co-patron of Spain with 
St. James. In 1620 the saint of Avila was iethuad Patron of Spain, 
but such fiery sermons were preached from pulpits all over ae 
that in 1630 Pope Urban VII ordained that Santiago should be 
considered the one and only patron saint of Spain. 

Alas, many years had passed since St. James had appeared on his 
white charger. He did not rouse himself from his tomb in the 
summer of 1588 when the Great Armada set sail for England to 
avenge the execution of the Catholic Mary Queen of Scots. Nor 
did he awake in the following year when Drake arrived in Galicia 
with an army of 14,000 men with the intention of destroying 
Santiago. It was then that the Archbishop of Santiago, Juan de 
Sanclemente, covered up the tomb containing the remains of the 
Apostle with cement. There they remained hidden away until in 
1879 a search was made for them and they were found at the very 
place where the people and clergy were accustomed to pray in the 
sixteenth century. 

And so on 2 November 1884, Pope Leo XIII issued to the 
world the Apostolic Letter De::s Omnipotens, in which he described 
the song story and confirmed with Apostolical authority the 
declaration of the Cardinal Archbishop of Compostella on the 
identity of the bodies of Santiago or St. James the Elder and of his 
sainted disciples, Athanasius and Theodore, and decided that they 
should have universal validity. 

In 1948, Pope Pius XII, in a message broadcast to a world still 
seeking despairingly for peace after the holocaust of the Second 
World War, recalled the ancient rites of Compostella, saying 
that so far from being relegated to a historical memory, the 
pilgrimages to St. James had been made a reality by the faith of 
the young people of today. 
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business-men talking as they wait for their train at the 
station. They lament the humdrum ways of the present, 
contrasting them with the adventuresome past. Then the poet 
plays his gambit; for even as they prosily dismiss their own age, 
“Romance brought up the nine-fifteen.” A recent critic has 
pointed out just how unsatisfactory this grand-slam by Kipling 
really is. It is not, he says, Romance but steam which stage- 
manages the train; and, in any case, one does not make something 
romantic by attaching the term to it in bare-faced fashion. 
Kipling’s grandiose failure here serves to high-light Mr. Betje- 
man’s success. His less ambitious, but more precise, attempts on 
our imagination are atmospherically documented. He verifies his 
references. He does not require us to take too much on trust. 
So when Mr. Betjeman writes on railways, as he very often 
does, we are given the location and the route. He presents us with 
a train running over known metals, though he speaks of the 
tracks as belonging to the pre-amalgamation companies. His 
poem “Parliament Hill Fields” offers a good example of this—not 
a train in the void, but a train in a landscape: 
Rumbling under blackened girders, Midland, bound 
for Cricklewood, 
Puffed its sulphur to the sunset where that Land of 
Laundries stood. 
Rumble under, thunder over, train and tram 


alternate go 


Shake the floor and smudge the ledger, Charring- 
ton, Sells, Dale & Co., 
Nuts and nuggets in the window, trucks along the 
lines below. 
t Mr. John Bayley in The Romantic Survival (1957). 


: \ POEM of Kipling, once much quoted, shows us a group of 
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Everything is vouched for. There are even footnotes to two of 
the poems" concerning the time-table and alternative routes. 

_ Mr. Betjeman’s habit of exactness is something comparatively. 
rare in verse, at least with regard to factual information. T. E. 
Hulme once characterised romantic poetryas vague and rhetorical, 
an art of unanchored generalisation; yet it is by being so oblig- 
ingly specific that Mr. Betjeman obtains his romantic effects. A 
large part of Mr. Betjeman’s verse stems from his “topographical 
predilection,” and in such a poetry the deft manipulation 
of proper- and place-names is an important procedure. Pre- 
eminently Mr. Betjeman possesses a localising imagination. 
This, when it is working at its highest, achieves a more than 
topographical composition. One of its devices i is the narrowing 
down of the poem’s frame of reference, as in “Variations on a 
Theme by T. W. Rolleston.”2 A suburban high-street is made to 
serve as a coffer or casket to themes of loss and death: 


Under the ground, on a Saturday afternoon in winter 
Lies a mother of five, 

And frost has bitten the purple November rose flowers 
Which budded when she was alive. 


They have switched on the street lamps here by the 
cemet’ry railing; 
In the dying afternoon 
Men from football, and women from Timothy White’s 
and Mcllroy’s 
Will be coming teaward soon. 


But her place is empty in the queue at the International, 
The greengrocer’s queuc lacks one, 
So docs the crowd at MacFisheries. There’s no one to go 


to Freeman’s 
To ask if the shoes are done. 


—— Mr. Betjeman’s most successful venture in the carto- 
graphy of suburban regionalism is his poem “The Metropolitan 
ilway.” The piece was inspired by thoughts that came to 
him in the Baker Street Station Buffet, a likely and nostalgic 
locale for the muse as any period-fancier will admit. The feature 
that fired his imagination most was the “sepia views of ny 


- ¥ Love in a Valley and A Literary Discovery. 
2 The poem contains one further stanza. 
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lanes in Pinner” as they were in the days of “Early Electric,” the 
days in which our parents knew them. The poem conducts us on 
an itinerary taken by travellers of an older generation, forward 
and back from their homestead to town: Harrow, Preston Road, 
Neasden, Ruislip, Willesden Green, and Rayner’s Lane. Mr. 
Betjeman imagines his pre-1914 married couple, their link 
between Metroland and the bustle of London offices and stores 
secured by the metals of “Early Electric”: 


And all that day in murky London Wall 

The thought of Rutsurr kept him warm inside; 
At Farrincpon that lunch hour at a stall 

He bought a dozen plants of London Pride; 
While she, in arc-lit Oxford Street adrift, 
Soared through the sales by safe hydraulic Jift. 


The poet pictures them meeting that evening in the Baker Street 
Buffet “‘at six-fifteen—Beneath the hearts of this electrolier,” 
bound for home “in autumn-scented Middlesex again.” Then 
comes a change, and through this poem, with its gentle senti- 
mental conjuration of the past, there blows a chill wind of fate: 
Cancer has killed him. Heart is killing her. 
The trees are down. An Odeon flashes fire 
Where stood their villa by the murmuring fir 
When “they would for their children’s good 
O eir loves and hopes o ee 
Thou art the worn Baker 


A me ome has been converted into a stage for mortal pain 
and grief. 


In an attractive preface to the — Selected Poems (1948), Mr. 
John Sparrow makes certain forecasts as to Mr. Betjeman’s 
artistic development. He ere a such a poem as “Sir John 
Piers” pointed towards “the Idyll or Verse Tale,” partly “inherited 
from his own favourites, Tennyson and Allingham.” On the 
basis of the poet’s verse then published, Mr. Sparrow’s conjec- 
ture was natural, but the later volume A Few Late Chrysanthemums 
does not bear out his anticipation. The longer pieces in it are 
- ¥ I make no mention in this essay of the pieces contained in Poems in the Porch, 
a pamphlet published in 1954, the same year as A Few Late Chrysanthemums. Of 
them, Mr. Betjeman has said that “they do not pretend to be poetry. They were 
written for speaking on the wireless” and made their first “appearance” over the 
Western Region of the B.B.C. The disclaimer is, however, too modest. 
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either satire (“The Dear Old Village,” “The Village Inn”) or 
parody (“A Literary Discovery in Surrey, 1869”); and what 
appears to take the place of the Verse Tale or Idyll is a condensed 
form of it—a kind of cameo narrative or sketch. In the 
“Juvenilia” section of Mr. ——— Selected Poems, there are 
two good examples of this: the simple “mood portrait” of a 
death-bed scene entitled “Death in Leamington” and the more 
masterly (but — “Arrest of Oscar Wilde at the 
Cadogan Hotel.” Others from the same volume, even less 
elaborated on the side of action yet in their own way telling a 
whole tale, are “In a Bath Teashop” and “Senex.” This abbre- 
viated-biography-or-story type of poem is well represented in 
the later book. “Devonshire Street, W.1,” with its “short-hand” 
account of a visit to a specialist and his confirmation of incurable 
disease, is a brilliant essay in this genre. The pathos of the middle- 
aged pair is superbly focused in the last two stanzas, where two 
kinds of counting the cost are tenderly, ironically juxtaposed: 


No hope. And the iron knob of the palisade 
So cold to the touch, is luckier now than he. 
“Oh — hurrying Londoners! Why was 
I ma 


For the long and the painful deathbed coming to me?” 


She puts her fingers in his as, loving and silly, 

At long past Kensington dances she used to do. 
“It’s cheaper to take the tube to Piccadilly 
And then we can catch a nineteen or a twenty-two.” 


“Sun and Fun” (or, as it is sub-titled, “Song of a Night-club 
Proprietress”’ is a somewhat less surgical exposition of the lacrimae 
rerum. 

Death and old age (not maturity but decay) have always 
exerted an influence on Mr. Betjeman’s imagination. Unlike 
Keats and the later Romantics, there is nothing of an abstract 
death-wish in his verse. He deals with the waning of our physical 
powers and our bodily extinction in a cold and fearfully fasci- 
nated manner. His habit of exactness causes him to think of the 
specific forms of death and the precise pains respective to them. 
In old age, too, the nasty points of slovenliness and uncomeliness 
cannot be avoided by him. Despair and humility pass over into 
each other, as in the autopsy on “‘Late-Flowering Lust” : 
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My head is bald, my breath is bad, 


Unshaven is my chin, 
I have not now the joys I had 
When I was young in sin. 


The cuteness and the chicness of Mr. Betjeman’s verse have 
probably led readers to ignore the uncomfortable content of 
much of its thought. One is that glad that the poet, as a Christian, 
is able to turn from humankind’s defeat to the Glory of God and 
our hope of redemption. 

Critical opinion Pas been, I think, deceived by the entertaining 
spectacle of legerdemain into rating Mr. Betjeman as a light- 
weight talent, as a vers-de-société anecdotal poet. Much of his 
writing has, of course, no design upon our graver considerations. 
It exploits and rejoices in its virtuosity, and does not aspire to the 
noble and sublime. There is, however, a portion, I believe, whose 
light trim build and modish grace serves to express a human 
content far from the ephemeral. In speaking so often of passing 
fashion, Mr. Betjeman has at times focused on its pathos as seen 
in perspective. In the trivial, he has captured the tragic. To verify 
these claims, the reader might turn to the pages of Andrew Lang 
and Austin Dobson, poets employing forms as light as those 
which Mr. Betjeman uses. Both of these earlier writers were 
concerned with the sentiment and pity of what it passing or 
passed; but seldom portrayed time’s casual attrition so memorably 
as Mr. Betjeman. If comparisons must be sought for, I would 
venture that this poet’s measure is suggested by imagining a cross 
between Locker Lampson and Ernest Dowson. But this would 
prove a strange poetic hybrid: Mr. Betjeman is, no doubt, 
unique. 
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Pioneer of Aeronautics (1631-1687) 


By 
CONOR REILLY 


HE HISTORIAN OF SCIENCE must be alert to one danger in 
articular when studying his sources. This danger is the 
Facility with which men read into the writings of ancient 
scholars anticipations of modern discoveries. Nothing so much 
mars the value of an historical study as does this uncritical and 
deceptive interpretation. Is is so easy to give modern meanings 
to antique terminology; to see pointers to the future in what were 
really eb wonderings of the past. Nevertheless, when recent 
findings have confirmed the views of ancient thinkers, or when 
lines of thought suggested by them have led to important results, 
then we must acknowledge their vision. Credit is due to such men 
for raising themselves i the limitations of their day and 
mapping out the progress of the future. 

Francesco Lana-Terzi was such a man of vision. Though a 
gifted physicist and mathematician, he was not a great genius. 
Yet from the seventeenth century he pointed accurately to devel- 
opments of science which we in the twentieth century recognise 
only too well. 

Lana was born in Brescia, Italy, in 1631. He entered the novi- 
tiate of the Jesuits there at the age of sixteen. His studies were 
carried out in the old Roman College of the Society of Jesus. 
Among his professors there was Athanasius Kircher, who won 
for himself an international reputation as a scientist. After his 
ordination to the priesthood Lana carried on postgraduate work 
in science under Kircher’s direction. It is possible that Kircher 
showed his pupil at this time his experiment of the flying globe 
—a metal sphere half-filled with mercury which, when heated, 
ascended the struts of a wire frame. This “flight” of a heavier- 
than-air machine may have turned Lana’s thoughts to the possi- 
bility of aerial navigation. 
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Lana was appointed professor of physics and mathematics at 
Ferrara. Later he was moved to Brescia. As well as lecturing, he 
carried out numerous experiments and wrote on scientific matters. 
His interests were wide. He studied the motion of bodies on 
inclined planes, disputed about the Copernican theory of the 
heavens, devised systems for finding longitude at sea, and in- 
vented many scientific instruments. His researches on mineralo 
attracted considerable attention. Two of his papers, one on the 
formation of crystals, the other on the properties of a large 
burning-glass, first published in the Venetian Giornale dei Letterati, 
were translated into English and reprinted in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society (London) in 1672. 

The book which is Lana’s best-known title to fame was pub- 
lished in 1670. It was a small volume entitled Prodromo overo 
saggio di alcune inventioni. Though the work treats of many 
subjects, including ciphers, equipment, telescopes, and 
microscopes, it has been called “one of the famous books in 
aeronautical history,” giving “‘the earliest concept of flight based 
on aerostatic principles.” Chapters five and six, in which Lana 
formulated a theory of flight and described his plans for an 
“aerial ship” or “flying boat,” account for this description. 

“How to construct birds that will fly through the air” is the 
title of the first of these chapters. It contains a brief survey of 
earlier attempts at flight, from “the dove of an ancient philosopher 
and mathematician named Archytas,” to the “dragon of Gio. 
Battista Porta.” The next chapter is headed “Demonstration of 
the feasibility of constructing a ship with rudders and sails, which 
will sail through the air.” “Now I,” wrote Lana at the beginning 
of this chapter, “who always had a bent for working out the 
most difficult inventions, after a long study over this, believe I 
have found the manner of making a machine lighter in itself than 
air, so that not only will it float in air by its own lightness, but 
that it may also carry men and any other required weights.” His 
study of the lighter-than-air machine was strictly scientific. He 
first discussed the conditions necessary for flight, then gave his 
own plan, and finally took up and pecs objections to his 
schemes. The ship was to consist of a light wooden car suspended 
from four spheres made of thin sheet-metal. He had carefully 
calculated the diameter necessary to ensure that the weight of air 
contained within the spheres would be greater than the weight of 
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metal from which they were made. He reasoned that if the air 
were exhausted from the spheres, they would be buoyed up by 
the surrounding air. He dowel that spheres of a certain size 
would have sufficient lifting power to carry the car and its 
passengers. 

An engraving in the Prodromo illustrates his idea of the aerial 
ship in flight. The car is apparently composed of wicker-work, 
| is shaped like a blunt-nosed canoe. It is suspended at each end 
from two large spheres. A small rectangular sail on a mast 
standing in the centre of the car provides manceuverability. 

Unfortunately, it was only in an illustration that the aerial ship 
would ever fly. Lana failed to solve one of the major difficulties in 
its construction. He did list, and answer sans 3 a number of 
other objections to his plan. Someone had suggested that there 
was a danger that the ship would keep on rising for fifty miles, 
or even to the limit of the atmosphere. Lana, with his sound grasp 
of the principles of aerostatics, replied that the ascent would cease 
as soon as the density of the atmosphere counterbalanced the 
weight of the ship. This would happen not very far above the 
bie of the earth. Moreover, he added, “although our aerial 
ocean has no shores, it has this advantage, that there is no necessity 
for ports of refuge for the airships, they being able, every time 
they are in danger, to descend from the high air and land on the 
ground.” What an optimistic view of the safety of air travel! 

Difficulties in construction were also proposed. It was objected 
that no air pump could be found which would exhaust the spheres 
sufficiently, and, even if they did, the empty spheres would be 
crushed by the pressure of the atmosphere. Lana replied that a 
good pump, ma as that invented by Boyle, would provide the 
necessary suction, provided that the cocks were well made. The 
spheres would not collapse provided they were perfectly spheri- 
cal; for then the external pressure would be jon on all points of 
the surface. Equal pressure all over the surface of the sphere 
would have the effect of strengthening, not crushing the envelope. 
But it was at this point that Lana erred. To make the spheres: as 
light as possible he would have had to employ very thin sheet- 
metal. Long before a high vacuum was reached the spheres would 
have been crushed by the weight of the surrounding air. In later 
years Lana admitted that he had not fully answered this difficulty. 
He thought that if he replaced the thin sheet-metal with glass or 
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wood, the spheres would be sufficiently strengthened. Not even 
these materials, however, could have withstood the normal 
atmospheric pressure of fifteen pounds per square inch. 

- The only real answer would have been for Lana to have 
ed, his spheres and attempted to show in practice that 
his theories were correct. He realised that his plan lacked con- 
firmation given by a successful working model. Unfortunatel 
it was not in his power to provide such confirmation. “Which 
thing,” he wrote, “I would willingly have done before publishing 
these my inventions, had not my vows of poverty prevented my 
expending 100 ducats, which sum at least would be required to 
satisfy so laudable a curiosity.” 

He was convinced that in spite of this objection, his plan was 
sound. But there was one other difficulty which he doubted 
could ever be solved. He foresaw what the success of his aerial 
ship might mean, and was horrified at the prospect. He believed 


that God would never surely allow such a machine to be successful, 
since it would create so many disturbances in the civil and political 
governments of mankind. Where is the man who can fail to see that 
no city would be proof against surprise, as the ships could at any 
time be steered over its squares, or even over the courtyards of 
dwellinghouses, and brought to earth for the landing of its crews? 
And in the case of ships that sail the seas, by allowing the aerial ships 
to descend from the high air to the level of their sails, their cordage 
could be cut; or even without descending so low, iron weights 

_ could be hurled to wreck the ships and kill their crews, or they 

_ could be set on fire by fireballs and bombs; not ships alone, but 
houses, fortresses and cities could be thus destroyed. 


This remarkable passage on the destructive potentiality of the 
flying machine has far more significance for us than it had for 
Lana’s readers in the seventeenth century. A review in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society praised the book 
because it demonstrated, by means of experiments and inventions, 
the value of natural philosophy: the importance of the section on 
aeronautics was overlooked. Continental scholars, however, 
showed more interest in those chapters. Leibniz examined Lana’s 
calculations and found them correct. He doubted, though, the 
success of the machine. Two other German scholars, Sturm and 
Lohmeier, spoke well of the plan. Borelli, the Italian mathema- 
tician, considered it impracticable. _ af 
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- Chapters five and sx of the Prodromo were reprinted a number 
of times. They were ‘ranslated into Latin and German in the 
eighteenth century. In tg10 they were once more translated, this 
time into English. The translation was sponsored by the Aero- 
nautical Society of Great Britain. It is from this translation that 
passages quoted here have been taken. 

Lana lived for almost twenty years after the publication of the 
Prodromo. He continued to experiment and write on many 
problems. In his old age he founded in Brescia a scientific society, 
the Academia Philexoticorum Naturae et Artis, of which he was 
elected first president. His term of office was not prolonged. He 
died in Brescia on 22 February 1687. | 
_ Almost a hundred years were to pass before Lana’s dream of a 
man-made flying machine came true. In 1783 the Montgolfier 
brothers made successful ascents in their balloon. Though 
employing hot air and not a vacuum to give lifting power, their 
flight demonstrated the soundness of Lana’s basic aerostatic 
principles. The twentieth century was to prove how well founded 
were his fears of the use of the flying machine in war. 


THE LULLINGSTONE 
FINDS 


By 
DERMOT FAHY 


ULLINGSTONE ROMAN VILLA lies in the valley of the Darent, 
near the village of Eynsford in Kent. The site has been 
known for many years, but serious excavation was not 

commenced until 1949. Since then, it has been continuously 
excavated and the discoveries have been varied and important. 
None perhaps has greater significance than the evidences of 
Christian use of part of the buildings for devotion and probably 
for worship. These discoveries make Lullingstone by far the most 
important early Christian site in Britain. 
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_ The evidence was brought to light in somewhat dramatic 
fashion. Early in the excavations, small pieces of painted plaster 
were noticed. Two pieces casually examined were found to fit 
exactly, and they revealed a finely painted bird. The significance 
was fortunately recognised. Interior wall paintings of a Roman 
villa—never before unearthed on any scale in Britain—might be 
recoverable. Every scrap of plaster was carefully collected and 
preserved and the exact location of its discovery recorded. 

Many thousand pieces of coloured plaster have been recovered. 
The patient work of reassembling all these coloured fragments 
has been carried out over a period of years in London by Mr.C.D. 
Nicholson, F.S.A. In his book Lullingstone Roman Villa,: Lieut.- 
Colonel G. W. Meates, F.S.A., the leader of the excavation, pays 
tribute to the “work of supreme perseverance spread over years, 
and still continuing, of one patient archaeologist piecing together 
one of the biggest jig-saw puzzles ever pe. 

Pavements in villas survive in plenty—but not walls. They are 
ground into dust by centuries of surface wear, human and natural. 
A unique circumstance explains the Lullingstone recoveries. The 
villa contained a room below the main ground level; a very 
unusual feature, which may have been originally constructed as a 
water dock. When the villa was destroyed by fire, this room 
received the collapsing upper walls, their frescoes broken into a 
thousand pieces. There they remained, sealed up as in a pit. When 
recovered fifteen and a half centuries later, these broken pieces all 
fitted edge to edge, and the pictures on the wall slowly re-emerged. 
The first recognisable results were human figures which appeared 
to be standing in a row, each between pillars and wearing cere- 
monial dress of late Roman date. Soon it could be established that 
they formed a row fourteen feet in length covering the whole 
west wall of an upper room. The figures were some four feet 
high. Under them was a three foot high dado, covered with 
purple, red and pink flowers. 

“In an early stage of their assembling,” writes Lieut.-Colonel 
Meates, “their Christian character became apparent.” There is, in 
fact, little doubt about the Christian character of these human 
figures. They stand facing the spectator with arms outstretched in 
an attitude of prayer. Similar figures are found in paintings in the 
catacombs, and also on Christian sarcophagi of the third and fourth 


t Lullingstone Roman Villa (Heinemann, 1955). 
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centuries; and they are known from their attitude as Orantes. 
One of the Lullingstone figures bears a resemblance to a striking 
example in the Ostrianum cemetery which some authorities have 
interpreted as representing Our Lady. | 

Even more emphatic Christian evidence appeared a year or so 
later when the Christian monogram the Chi Rho (2) lay displayed 
on the sanded trays on which the plaster fragments were being 
pieced together. This painting consists of the monogram in red 
surrounded by a wreath of fruit and flowers some three feet in 
diameter, in pink, blue and orange colours; orange ribbons make 
a tie at the bottom, and on each side a bird pecks at the seed fallen 
from the fruit. It is a large and striking composition which is 
considered to have occupied the west end of the south wall of the 
room and therefore contiguous to the row of praying figures. 

The Chi Rho monogram, formed from the two initial letters of 
the Greek word for Christ, is found widely in the early centuries 
throughout the Roman Empire. After the Empire became 
Christian, it appeared on coins and was adopted by Constantine 
the Great for use on military standards (including the famous 
labarum) and on the shields of his soldiers. 

The history of this villa, showing its successive reconstructions 
over more than three centuries, has been set down with some 
assurance by Lieut.-Colonel Meates in his book. The room which 
these Christian paintings are believed to have decorated lay to one 
side of the main living-quarters of the villa and immediately 
over the semi-basement room which is such a unique feature of 
this villa. From coin and other evidence, the Christian decorations 
are attributed to the middle of the fourth century. The villa was 
then in the possession of a family of means, most probabl 
Romano-Britons. They farmed extensively and carried out an 
reconstruction and embellishment of the villa. In particular, two 
fine mosaic floors were laid down—still largely intact. 

It cannot yet be said how the other walls of the Christian room 
were decorated or what the room contained. Excavation of the 
east end of the basement room lying below this Christian room 
was held up for some time because the site ran under a modern 
road. The road has however now been diverted and excavations 
of the basement room completed; but the recovered contents, 
including masses of wall plaster, have yet to be examined and 
interpreted. 
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This was not the only room of the villa to be decorated with 
Christian paintings. Adjoining the Christian room was a small 
emia: ed | here another large wall painting of the sacred 
monogram has been identified. 7 

Beyond this ante-chamber was a still smaller room. It appears 
from constructional evidence that at the same time as the larger 
rooms were decorated with Christian paintings, these three rooms 
were linked together and shut off by wall blocks from the rest of 
the villa. Moreover the smallest room, which lay at the extreme 
north-west corner of the villa, was provided with an outside door. 
This strongly suggests that the owners of the villa provided access 
to their Christian room to Christians in the fore sewer who 
could enter the villa and reach the Christian room without 
encroaching on the private rooms of the house. 

A more startling conclusion from the evidence is that this villa 
was given up as a residence about thirty years after the establish- 
ment of the Christian rooms and thereafter not occupied; but 
that, nevertheless, the Christian rooms continued to be used from 
outside for several years up to the final catastrophe. The villa was 
destroyed by fire, probably by Saxon sea-raiders early in the fifth 
century. 
If the foregoing conclusions are justified, they strongly suggest 
that the decorated room was in fact a Christian chapel, a centre 
for Christian worship and the Mass. On this important possibility, 
Miss J. M. C. Toynbee, Professor of Classical Archaeology, 
Cambridge, has written, “It is abundantly true that all the evidence 

ints vigorously in that direction,” but added that there still was 
fackin g “undeniable proof of liturgical worship.”! Since that was 
written, nothing completely decisive in this respect has come to 
light in the continuing excavations, but there is still a large 
quantity of excavated material to be dealt with. 

The Lullingstone finds greatly augment the somewhat sparse 
evidences of Christianity in Britain in the Roman period. They 
indicate that Christianity had spread from town to country in 
Britain, fitting in with contemporary evidence in Gaul where the 
first rural parishes were formed in this century by St. Martin of 
Tours. They show also that Christianity had reached the native 
British of this land and had made roots in its soil. Above all they 
bring actuality to this very ancient story. In Lieut.-Colonel 


t Antiquity, March 1956. 
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Meates’s careful reconstruction of this fourth century country 
estate, the people come to life with their Christian devotions, 
their cooking and feeding arrangements, their farming, their bath- 
house and laundry, and even the grave of their dog. 


BUBER AND HUXLEY 
Recent Developments in Philosophy 


By 
JAMES VINCENT SCHALL 


of us that we seldom reflect deeply upon its vital connection 

to the human person. Yet this intrinsic, often elusive, rela- 
tionship so much taken for granted by thinkers in the realist 
tradition has become, for such distinguished and diverse modern 
minds as those of Mr. Aldous Huxley and Mr. Martin Buber, the 
very starting point of their philosophical speculations. But 
between these two men, it is only this point of departure that 
is the same. For their journey along the path of knowledge 
carries them in exactly the opposite directions. With Mr. Huxley, 
it is the experience of language that keeps man from his own 
true self, while for Martin Buber the use of speech is the very 
condition of discovering self-hood.? 

Our primary insights, Mr. Huxley tells us, reveal to us a 
strange and disturbing dichotomy. We are immediately aware of 
two worlds, the world of first-hand experience and the world of 
language and abstract concepts. Indeed, modern living has often 
had the effect of making language seem more real to us than 
reality itself. We have travelled a long distance from Walt 
Whitman’s contemplative grasp of the budding maple beside a 
small pond in the spring countryside. Alas, the four-letter word 

t The outline of the philosophy of Huxley and Buber in this essay is based 
on lectures given by them at the Institute of Contemporary Arts in Washington, 
D.C. in the spring of 1957. 
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“tree” has tended to become more real than the live oak outside 
the window. The world of language and abstract conceptualisa- 
tions increasingly encroaches upon the educative, personal value 
of immediate experience. Modern man is an amphibian, a 
creature vainly trying to swim in both worlds. Yet, he swims 
more and more in the world of language away from his true 
self. The bridge between these two spheres is the major problem 
that faces us today. | 

But how does modern man again discover his real self? The 
answer is clear. Since the world of consciousness, the world of 
language and abstract concepts prevents us from experiencing the 
world of our immediate self, we must put aside this surface 
world of mere words and abstractions. Again we must turn to 
methods and disciplines whereby we can gain immediate contact 
with “isness,” as Meister Eckhart called it, with the constant 
subconscious activity that goes on within us. Recent psychologi- 
cal experiments with human beings under “limited environment” 
have conformed very closely to the mystical and visionary 
experiences related by men like William Blake, or the Taoist 
monks, or the hermits of the Thebaid, who gained this needed 
insight into reality by setting aside the external world, language 
and abstract speculation, for an immediate penetration of self and 
reality. Yogi, the dervishes, and experiments with certain drugs 
also confirm this deeper reality of the self which modern man 
does not realise exists within him. 

When we reflect on this meditation of Mr. Huxley, we are at 
once struck by its many sharp insights. Yet, the basic divergence, 
the split between immediate experience and language, is this 
actually the product of directly beholding Walt Whitman’s tree 
beside the pond? Or is it, as I suspect, the result of meditations 
upon Descartes rather than on living things? For the first thing 


men are conscious of in their own self-hood is not a diversity 


_of worlds, a division between language and experience such that 


man’s problem is one of bridging these worlds—or of swimming 
in wr of them, to follow Mr. Eluxley’s analogy. 

In reality, we are perfectly conscious of both the difference 
between language and being and thought precisely because we 
can reflect upon our own activity. Our initial experience simply 
does not set up an absolute division between these realms. And 
while we may not be immediately prepared to expound this 
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mutual relationship without long, concise study, the fact is that 
the connection is evident to us. We must read and re-read 
Descartes before we maintain a fundamental split between 
experience and thought and language. On the other hand, we 
already understand even before we read it the introductory 
passage in the Second Book of the Organon: 

Spoken words are the symbols of mental experience and written 
words are the symbols m spoken words. Just as all men have not 
the same writing, so all men have not the same speech sounds, but the 
mental experiences, which these directly symbolise, are the same for all, 
as also are those things of which our experiences are the images.* 

I know the thing, I know my thought about the thing, I know 
the word I use to indicate this thought is not the thought itself 
nor is it the thing nor is the thought the thing. Yet, these different 
strata of reality and knowledge are connected. And this I know 
also. Consequently, this initial insight of Aristotle undermines 
the whole dynamism of the flight from conscious self in order to 
discover reality. We are forced to seek a solution elsewhere. 

But, fortunately, this realist starting point of the ancient city 
is not really abandoned by the author of Brave New World when 
he comes to discuss recent threats to human freedom. Scientific 
experiments have disclosed innumerable ways to influence the 
conscious self without our being aware of it. Sleep indoctrination, 
images flashed on a screen for a tiny fraction of a second can 
affect us without our becoming aware of it. Thereby our free 
will becomes seriously jeopardised when these methods are 
unscrupulously used by the totalitarian state. Happily for us, I 
think Mr. Huxley is in truth more acutely concerned about this 
threat of the Brave New World to the conscious self than he is 
about discovering the subconscious, visionary self which he 
would like to have us experience as an alternative to this very 
world of consciousness. 

The distinguished Jewish philosopher Mr. Martin Buber is 
also very much concerned with Huxley’s flight from the self. 
Huxley’s descriptions of experiences produced by a famous 
Mexican drug as an attempt to escape from consciousness to the 
real self are for Buber most disturbing developments. Historically, 
the philosophical schools of the East and West have essentially 
differed in the means of discovering the true self. Heraclitus, as 

t 16a 3-8, translation of McKeon edition of the basic works. 
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representative of the West, resolved the logos-cosmos dilemma, 
the self and the world, by a real communication of men. Men get 
back to the ultimate reality of the cosmos by participation in, 
not escape from the real world. | 

As we move east, however, the distinction between waking and 
sleeping becomes vague as does the priority. The unreality of the 
waking world in Taoist and Indian thinking increases, while the 
true reality is found by abandoning all the fleeting, external 
world. The cosmos becomes real by the annihilation of the self; 
by the suspension of all activities. Western thinking, however, 
has not been dominated by this view of the world, though 
Buber tends to hold that Huxley represents its existence in the 
West. Western temptations have been in the opposite direction. 
Extreme individualism has seen the exaltation i the self and of 
personal activities to the exclusion of any recognition of the 
absolute. But, ironically, the insufficiency of the single self has 
led to the elevation of the collectivity as the absolute. Nevertheless, 
for Buber, the collectivity represents an advance over extreme 
individualism for it recognises an absolute outside the self which 
individualism refuses to do. 

The crisis of Western man, then, has come about by the 
abandoning of earlier tradition. He is now, like Huxley, seeking 
more vigorously to discover self by fleeing from it. But man, the 
individual, is not sufficient unto himself. He does not experience 
his own absoluteness, but rather his limitations. At the same 
time, however, the desire of the self somehow to get back to the 
infinite cosmos is the very condition of limited being. The real 
rane to be formulated is now not one of negation and flight 

om the conscious world, but rather penetration into the very 
essence of that world itself. 

Buber attacks this problem at precisely the same point that 
Huxley did, namely i e. Yet, Buber’s insights are vastly 
more profound. For he sees that it is not by flight from the con- 
scious self; not by annihilation, not by collectivities that man 
discovers himself but rather in speech, in actual communication 
with others that self is most fully discovered. Individuals get ideas, 
they experience reality in their personal being, but it is only when 
the “I” is seen in the “We,” in the common solidarity of some 
men and all men that we begin to perceive again wherein the 
absolute lies. The escape from others and the conscious self in 
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Huxley, then, finds its direct antithesis in Buber, who finds not 
only the self but more especially the infinite and the absolute 
in the intense consciousness which is most fully and humanly 
discerned in the communication of men. 

While modern man would do well to share Huxley’s concern 
with so-called extra-sensory perception and _ subconscious 
phenomena as potential aids or threats to the human person, still 
the orientation of Buber seems to strike much closer to the real 
problem. For the self by itself or in escape from itself can find 
neither ultimate self-hood nor absoluteness in itself alone. The 
primary insight here reveals that we are “self-insufficient,” not 
self-sufficient. Our experience does not tell us that the love and 
communication of men hinders self-awareness and discovery. 
Quite the contrary, it is precisely in love and communication 
that the vivid insufficiency of our limitedness is overcome by our 
becoming orientated to a reality beyond ourselves. 

This is why Martin Buber is, in many ways, not far from St. 
John who asked us how he who does not love his brother whom 
he sees could love God whom he does not see. And the reason 
St. John so insisted upon this is that “love is from God. And 
everyone who loves is born of God, and knows God.”! 
Consequently, it is not simply an arbitrary command that John 

ints out for us but the reality itself, for God does exist in true 
ent communication of love and knowledge. Thus the insight, 
at times so vivid to us, that knowledge and love are not com- 
pletely transient, that their very limitation is somehow essentially 
connected with limitlessness, is enough to convince us that the 
discovery of the self is really the progressive discovery of others, 
that without the relationships of love and knowledge the self 
becomes denuded and insignificant. 

Therefore, the full discovery of the self can never be complete 
until its primary orientation is towards others, until it discovers 
all other persons through conscious love and knowledge, until it 
discovers what Buber himself has seemingly not yet discovered, 
that absoluteness itself; the cosmos itself, is really itself another 
capable of knowing and being known, of loving and being loved. 


t 1 John, ch. 4. 

2 For another treatment of the problem of God, society and human friendship, 
see the author’s article “The Totality of Society: From Justice to Friendship,” 
The Thomist, 20(January 1957), 1-26. 
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The resolution of the insufficiency of the self which each of us 


experiences in the here and now, then, is to be found in Him who 
is self-sufficient in the highest order of being and knowledge and 
love, in Divine Personality which not only guarantees the 
fulfilment of our infinite quest of reality but equally guarantees 
that the love and knowledge of our friends, which is so fleeting 


in reality yet so permanent in desire, shall not cease forever. 


THE CASE OF THE 
CONVERT BISHOP 


John Clement Gordon, 1644-1726 


By 
JAMES QUINN 


these islands since the reconciliation of England by Cardinal 

Pole in 1554, not only has the merit, from a historian’s 
point of view, of uniqueness; it also provides new material for 
the history of the second Episcopacy in Scotland, and is not un- 
related to current discussions about a projected third Episcopacy. 
The decision on Bishop Gordon’s orders is a classic one in the 
long dispute about Anglican Orders, and Pope Leo XIII refers to 
it in Apostolicae Curae as the standard judgment. 

John Gordon, known generally as John Clement Gordon, was 
born in Scotland in 1644. Thompson Cooper, the author of the 
entry in the Dictionary of National Biography, says that he was a 
member of the Gordon family of Coldwells, near Ellon, Aberdeen- 
shire. At the time of his appointment by James II to the see of 
Galloway in 1688 he was a royal chaplain in New York. He 
received episcopal consecration at the hands of James Patterson, 
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Archbishop of Glasgow, and three other bishops of the Church of 
Scotland on 19 September, 1688, in Glasgow Cathedral. 

Robert Keith, the eighteenth-century historian of the bisho 
of Scotland, describes his subsequent career as follows. “After a 
Revolution he followed King James, first into Ireland, and then 
into France; and while he resided at the Prince’s Court at St. 
Germains, he read the Liturgy of the Church of England in his 
Lodgings to such Protestants as resorted to him.” That is as far as 
Keith’s information, or discretion, allowed him to go. But Gordon 
was eventually reconciled to the Catholic Church, and in 1704 
made his profession of faith at Rome, in the presence of the 
Cardinal Protector of Scotland, Cardinal Sacripanti. 

The question of his orders was examined by the Holy Office 
and in a solemn session on Thursday, 17 April, 1704, Pope 
Clement XI confirmed the decision of the Cardinals and con- 
sultors that his orders were null. The case proposed for solution 
directly concerned only his episcopal consecration, but the Holy 
Office took the opportunity of declaring all his other orders to be 
invalid as well. It is clear from the petition that Gordon himself 
considered his consecration invalid, but sought to have any doubt 
resolved in order to relieve him of his “doubtful and suspended” 
condition. He assumes that any lesser orders he has received are 
also invalid, for he refers to the invalidity of priestly orders con- 
ferred by means of the Edwardine Ordinal as one proof of the 
nullity of episcopal orders. 

The arguments for and against Anglican Orders had already 
been stated in full, and a negative answer given by the Cardinals of 
the Holy Office on 13 August, 1685. For reasons of prudence, in 
view of fresh hopes for the Catholic Church in Great Britain as a 
result of the accession of James II, the reply was never 
promulgated. The decision only reinforced what had been the 
constant practice of the Church, of treating Anglican Orders as 
invalid. Why then was the question raised at all in 1684, and again 
in 1704? As regards the first, we can only note that the question 
did not come from England or Scotland but from France, from 
the Nuncio in Paris, and it concerned a French Calvinist who had 
received Anglican orders from the Bishop of London, had become 
a Catholic and wanted to know if he was prevented from marrying 
by the impediment of sacred orders. 

_ In regard to the Gordon case, it is probable that the petitioner 
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was troubled by a scruple of conscience about accepting the 
‘benefice which Clement XI wanted to give him. If he had received 
valid episcopal consecration without an “apostolic mandate” from 
the Pope, he would be suspended (and thus debarred from 
accepting a benefice), and the suspension would be reserved to the 
Holy See. This is still the discipline of the Church (canon 2370). 
The case had in fact been settled a century and a half before by the 
deprivation under Cardinal Pole of the six bishops consecrated 
according to the Edwardine Ordinal. It is true that only one of 
them, John Taylor of Lincoln, was deprived on account of 
“nullitas consecrationis” in so many words, as there were other 
titles to deprivation in the case of the others, but one instance is 
sufficient to establish the precedent. 

The question of the validity of episcopal consecration conferred 
per saltum (i.e., on one who has not received the priesthood) had 
been canvassed without being settled in the discussion of Anglican 
orders in the 1684 case (Messenger, The Reformation, the Mass and 
the Priesthood, ii, pp. 469-479). Two letters are quoted by Dr. Mes- 
senger, one from Arnauld and the other from a Dutch historian, 
Dr. Snellaerts, both upholding the validity of such a consecration. 
These letters were written to Mgr. Neercassel, Vicar Apostolic 
of Holland, who went thoroughly into the whole question of 
Anglican orders, which he rejected on dogmatic grounds. 

A Latin outline of the service used at Gordon’s consecration is 
preserved in the archives of the Holy Office. Curiously enough, 
the service is not that of the 1662 Ordinal, but seems to be the 
revised version of the 1620 Scottish Ordinal, which was under 
discussion in 1636. The phrases of the outline of the 1688 service 
take up the wording of the 1620 Ordinal. Thus, in the Glasgow 
ceremony there was a sermon “‘de dignitate et officio Episcopi” 
(“concerning the dignity and office of a Bishop”), echoing the 
1620 prescription of “a sermon touching the office and duetie of a 
Bishope.” Again, in 1688 “‘peractis pauculis precibus pro gratiarum 
actione terminata fuit actio” (“after brief prayers by way of 
thanksgiving the action was terminated”), while in the 1620 rite 
“after communion, the blessing shalbe given, and so the action 
end.” These words have no counterpart in the Edwardine Ordinal 
or the 1662 Ordinal. 

An extract from a letter from Laud to James Wedderburn, 
Bishop of Dunblane, will make clear the discussion going on in 
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1636 about the inadequacies of the 1620 Scottish Ordinal.t Laud 
is writing from Lambeth on 20 April, 1636: 

“, . . By these last Letters of yours, I find that you are conse- 
crated; God give you joy. And whereas you desire a Coppy of our 
Booke of Ordination, I have heere sent you one. And I have 
acquainted his Majesty with the two great reasons that you give, why 
the Booke which you had in K. James his time is short and insufficient. As 
first that the order of Deacons is made but as a Lay Office at least, 
as that Booke may be understood. And secondly, that in the ad- 
mission to Priesthood, the very essentiall words of conferring 
Orders are left out. At which, his Majesty was much troubled, as 
he had great cause, and concerning which, he hath commanded me 
to write, that either you doe admit of our booke of Ordination, or 
else that you amend your owne in these two grosse over sights, or 
any thing else, if in more it be to be corrected, and then see the 
Booke reprinted. I pray faile not to acquaint my Lord of Saint 
Andrewes, and my Lord Rosse with this expresse Command of his 
Majesty. . .” (Prynne, Hidden Workes, 1645, pp. 152 f.). 

Later in the same year, Charles issued “Instructions from his 

Sacred Majesty, to the Archbishops, and Bishops of Scotland”: 
“. . . That in your Booke Orders, in giving Orders to 
Presbyters, you keepe the words of the English Booke without 
change, Receive the Holy Ghost, &c. .. Given at New-market the 
ge day of October 1636, and of our Raigne the 11.” 
ib., p. 156. 

Pace comment on these discussions (G. W. Sprott, 
Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James Sixth, 1871, p. lviii) anticipates 
by a quarter of a century the ruling of Pope Leo XIII. “The form 
of ordination printed in 1620 has no office for the diaconate, but 
there may have been a fuller edition a year or two later, of which 
10 trace remains. What Laud calls the “essential words of con- 
ferring orders’—‘Receive the Holy Ghost,’ etc., were never used 
in the Eastern Church, and not till the thirteenth century in the 
Western, though employed by Our Lord at the institution of the 
office of Presbyter. The English ordinal is itself supposed to have 
been essentially defective as an Episcopal service tll 1661-2, when 


t Wedderburn, we may note in passing, had a Catholic elder brother, John, who 
was one of the first students at the Scots College, Rome, in 1602, taught mathe- 
matics at Padua University, and, dying in Moravia about 1650, left a bequest to his 
old College. Were James’s scruples inspired by John? 
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it was amended; but this was a century too late. The Scottish Book 
of Ordination was amended, in accordance with Wedderburn’s 
suggestions, and printed in 1636, but no copy is known to exist.” 
The “form” of episcopal consecration used in 1688 was the form 
rescribed in the 1550 Ordinal. In the 1620 Scottish Ordinal it had 

: “Wee, by the authoritie given us of God, and of his Sone 


the Lord Jesus Christ, give unto thee the power of Ordination, 


imposition of hands, and correction of maners, within the 
Dioceses whereunto thou art, or hereafter shall be called. And God 
Almightie bee with thee in all thy wayes, encresse his graces into 
thee, and guyde thy ministrie to the praise of his holie name, and 
the comfort of his Church. Amen.” In the 1688 ceremony, the 
formula used was the original Edwardine form, before the intro- 
duction of the phrase, “for the office and work of a Bishop in the 
Church of God, now committed unto thee by the imposition of 
our hands.” Gordon was consecrated with this formula: “Take the 
Holy Ghost, and remember that thou stir up the grace of God 
which is in thee by imposition of hands: for God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear, but of power, and love, and of soberness.’’ These 
words, in Latin, are vouched for in the outline of the 1688 
ceremony in the records of the Holy Office. 

The 1662 Ordinal was known to the consultors of the Holy 
Office, having been sent there by Mgr. Tanari on 4 March, 1685 
(Messenger, ii, p. 467), and this printed copy is still there. It may be 
that the Holy Office possesses also a unique copy of the Scottish 
Ordinal of 1636, which has otherwise vanished without trace. 

Three points seem to have been overlooked in the Gordon case. 
First, the subject of the petition was his episcopal consecration, not 
his priestly orders. He believed all his orders to be invalid, and the 
decision of the Holy Office in fact embraced them all. In the 
D.N.B. biography there is the innuendo that Gordon was un- 
happy about the decision, because he did not proceed to sacred 
orders. He received the tonsure, and perhaps minor orders, but 
we must note that with his admission as a aut his purpose (the 
lawful reception of a benefice), and the purpose of his patron, Po 
Clement XI, was achieved. The text pf the petition shows that he 
was in no sense reluctant to admit the invalidity of his orders, and 
that in fact he was ready to welcome the decision as removing him 
from his “doubtful and suspended” condition. 

Secondly, it is clear that the discussion of the Scottish Ordinal 
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in 1636 did bear fruit in a revised Ordinal parallel to the 1637 
Scottish Prayer Book. This throws new light on a neglected 
chapter in the history of Episcopacy in Scotland. At the same 
time, it is interesting to reflect on the consecration of Bishop 
Wedderburn, the author of Laud’s scruples about Scottish priestly 
orders.! It is obvious Wedderburn was not consecrated according 
to the Edwardine Ordinal, which Laud sent him after his consecra- 
tion. The “very essentiall words of conferring Orders”—in 
Wedderburn’s own view—were also missing from his own 
consecration. 

This brings us to the third and most important point. We know 
from the Gordon case that the form of consecration used in 1688 
was the Edwardine form. It has been argued that the Holy Office, 
in making Gordon a test case and precedent in regard to the 
invalidity of Anglican orders, was barking up the wrong tree—on 
the supposition that Gordon was consecrated by the Edwardine 
Ordinal, whereas (according to Anglican critics) it was the Scottish 
Ordinal of 1620 that was used. We can accept the fact that it was 
indeed a Scottish Ordinal, but one revised according to Laudian 
standards and incorporating (in spite of Wedderburn’s lack of 
anxiety about episcopal forms) the Edwardine form for conse- 
cration. 

It remains to say that John Gordon lived in Rome in full 
communion with the Catholic Church until his death there in 


1726. In the D.N.B. he is credited with the authorship of “a 


controversial piece entitled ‘Pax Vobis, or Gospel Liberty’ ,” pub- 
lished in 1685 “against ancient and modern Papists.” The pseu- 
donym “E.G.” shows, however, that its real author was Edward 
Gee. 


t Wedderburn’s own priestly orders were probably received in England, where 
he was in 1631 prebendary of Whitechurch in the diocese of Wells. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE 
AND JOHN LOCKE 


Companion Portraits 


HE RECENT PUBLICATION of full-length biographies of John 

Locke and St. John Baptist de La Salle presents the English 

reader with two outstanding figures of be later seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries. In each case the present biography 
purports to be scholarly, based on up-to-date research, and has been 
preceded by the publication of “works” and documents to which the 
reader may conveniently refer for supplementary details. Thus we have 
two finished portraits. 

Inevitably they invite comparison. John Locke and De La Salle 
are framed in the same period; the span of their lives overlaps for the 
space of forty-three years, and the fact that one lived in England and 
de other in France, only renders the comparison more attractive. 
Locke was the older of the two. Born in 1632, he was De La Salle’s 
senior by nineteen years, and spent his boyhood and early youth in the 
troubled times of the Civil War and the Commonwealth. He was 
finishing his schooling at Westminster under Dr. Busby and was 

reparing to go to Oxford as a King’s Scholar at Christ Church, 
be ore De La Salle was born. And by the time De La Salle himself was 
ending his studies at the Collége des Bons Enfants, in Rheims, Locke 
had taken his degree and was established as a Tutor at Oxford. Of 
both it may be said that they received a similar type of education; 
that which was common throughout Europe at that period. 

De La Salle never left his native land, but Locke travelled extensively 
in France, and it is conceivable that the two might have met, in 1676 
for instance, the year of Locke’s second and most prolonged visit. 
But they never did, nor would they have had much in common to 
talk about at this time, for neither had as yet embarked upon what 
was to be his life’s work. 

Locke was in many ways a typical Englishman. He was a child, on 
both sides, of the Puritan trading class, but his chosen religion was the 
Latitudinarian brand of Anglicanism, comprising the least possible 
amount of dogma and based on rational theology. He was averse to 
anything savouring of Enthusiasm or spiritual exuberance. He favoured 
toleration. Indeed toleration in religious matters was a subject to which 

t John Locke, A Biography, by Maurice Cranston (Longmans 19$7). 

St. John Baptist de La Salle, by W. J. Battersby (Burns and Oates 1957). 
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he gave considerable thought and on which he wrote several Treatises. 
The only ones he consistently excluded from his toleration were Catho- 
lics. With him, reason and sweet reasonableness were the cardinal 
virtues. 

De La Salle, too, was typical of his age and nation. By natural 
temperament, reinforced by a classical education, he was positive, 
rational and unemotional. He was profoundly imbued, moreover, 
with the doctrines of the French School of Spirituality, with its insis- 
tence on corporal mortification and the necessity of subduing our 
corrupt nature. But the repelling harshness which all this might have 
engendered was tempered by the meekness of the saint. 

Both Locke and De La Salle, in their different ways, were men of 
considerable charm of character, which gained for them the lasting 
friendship of those with whom they came in contact. De La Salle 

athered round him a large band of devoted disciples with whom he 
Pounded a new religious Order. As for Locke, his gift for friendship 
had a different rn for it was largely owing to Fis close intimacy 
with the Earl of Shaftesbury that he became entangled in the disrepu- 
table politics of the day, an entanglement which makes the least pleasing 
part of his biography. He was involved in the Whig conspiracy against 
Charles II and James, and he was a close witness of the tragic develop- 
ment of the Popish Plot. 


It would be interesting to know what Locke thought of the Popish 
Plot [writes his biographer]. No one can be astonished that S 
bury, a professional politician without pretensions to middle-class 
morality, should have exploited the lies of Titus Oates. But what 
of Locke, the philosopher and Christian moralist? Could he justify 
his attitude? Conceivably he could. For although the Popish Plot 
as outlined by Titus Oates was fictitious, there was nevertheless a 
real Popish Plot, namely that initiated at Dover in 1670 between 
Charles II and Louis XIV, and as that conspiracy could not be 
revealed, the story of Titus Oates had to be given public credence 
in order that Parliament might thwart the real plot by acting against 
the mythical one. 


Such are the lengths to which Locke’s apologist is driven to explain 
the conduct of his hero and to justify this disgraceful episode in English 
history which cost the lives of no fewer than twenty-one innocent men. 

After Shaftesbury’s death in 1683, when the political fortunes of the 
Whigs were at a low ebb and several leading members of the Party 
were indicted for their share in a Protestant plot to kill the King and 
enthrone his bastard son Monmouth, Locke deemed it prudent to 
leave the country. He settled in Holland and remained there until 
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he was able to return to England in the wake of William of Orange. 
It was in Holland, in fact, that he finished his Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding, on the last day of the year 1686, and one cannot help 
but wonder a much better this work, on which his fame as a philoso- 
pher rests, might have been if he had left politics alone and given his 
whole mind to it. “You have here at length the fourth and last book of 
my scattered thoughts concerning the Understanding,” he wrote to 
his friend Edward Clarke. “I see now more than ever that I have reason 
to call them scattered, since never having looked them over all together 
till since this last part was done, I find the ill effects of writing in patches 
and at distant times as this whole Essay has been.” 

The impression one retains after reading the life of Locke is that of 
a man richly endowed with intellectual gifts spreading his energy over 
too wide a field. His biographer admits that “Locke was a polymath.” 
He “believed that a life of action was a necessary part of the life of 
reason and that a man could not discover truth by sitting still and 
thinking.”” Hence we find him accompanying the English Ambassador 
on a diplomatic mission to Cleves and dabbling extensively in politics; 
pursuing medicine and experimental physics; endeavouring in moral 
philosophy to harmonise the findings of science with the Christian 
tradition, and in politics to work the opinions of earlier thinkers into a 
system consonant with the historical experience and the new necessities 
of his country. 

We find him writing Treatises on Toleration, on Civil Government, 
on the reform of the coinage, and on The Reasonableness of Christianity ; 
contributing to Jean le Clerc’s Bibliotheque Universelle, publishing 
commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul, and writing Thoughts con- 
cerning Education. Towards the end of his life he even accepted an 
important post as full-time Civil Servant as Commissioner for Trade, 
when he knew full well that his health would not stand it. Altogether 
too much, one would say. 

De La Salle was the exact opposite. From the moment he realised 
what his mission was to be, he sacrificed everything that stood in the 
way: his canonry, his fortune and his social status, and applied himself 
with his entire energy to this one object, and pursued it in the face of 
every difficulty for the space of thirty years to his dying day. To 
politics he gave no thought whatever, he shunned the company of the 
great, and he sought not in action, but in solitude and prolonged 
prayer, the light of truth and the guidance he needed. 

Yet De La Salle led a very active life and his achievement is im- 
mensely impressive. At a time when nothing was being done for the 
education of the poorer classes, he undertook this arduous work, very 
much malgré lui because he thought God called him to it; he trained 

t See “John Locke Reconsidered,” by Russell Kirk, THe Montu, Nov. 1955. 
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teachers for the task and formed them into a religious Order; he founded 
training colleges for lay teachers, and before his death he had established 
schools in some two dozen towns in France and his disciples were 
giving a Christian education to thousands of poor boys who would 
otherwise have infested the back alleys and roamed the streets in dirt, 
Age and vice. But he never deliberately sought to be active. On 

e contrary, his penchant was for solitude and quiet. Whatever he 
did was in answer to formal requests or because he was led to do it by 
a combination of circumstances. He said himself in one of his letters: 


I do not like to put myself forward in any way. . . . Providence 
must make the first step, and I am content when it appears that I 
act according to its dictates. Then I have nothing to reproach myself 
with, whereas when I undertake anything, it is just myself, and I 
do not expect any very good results, neither does God give His 
special blessing. 

His writings also are voluminous, but they all had the same p 
in view, namely, the advancement of the work he had undertaken. 
He wrote a Rule for his Order and spiritual treatises and meditations 
for the use of his Brothers. He composed school manuals for the pupils 
in his establishments, and a method of teaching, The Conduct of Schools, 
for the guidance of his teachers. Curiously enough, Locke published 
his Thoughts concerning Education at about the same time as De La Salle 
produced his Conduct of Schools, and the two works form a strange 
contrast. Locke’s Thoughts were really his advice to Edward Clarke 
concerning the education of his son. The boy was, in fact, brought up 
according to the method laid down by the philosopher, but the results 
were very disappointing, as Locke was able to see for himself in due 
course. 

De La Salle’s educational system was in no sense the outcome of 
philosophical cogitations. It was elaborated in the crowded classrooms 
of the slum schools where his Brothers taught, and where he himself 
sat as a patient observer of their methods for long hours each day. 
The Conduct of Schools was written not for the tutor entrusted with 
the education of a single child of a well-to-do-family, but for the teacher 
trying to cope with large numbers of ill-bred children and maintain 
order and discipline throughout the day. Locke might discuss the 
advisability of severe measures in education, and ask whether those 
children who have been most chastised make the best men; whether 
the rod “which is the only instrument of government that tutors 
generally know or ever think of,” does not do more mischief than good, 
and whether punishment does not breed “‘an aversion for learning and 


risk breaking the will of the child instead of training it.” De La Salle 
Letter dated 28 Aug. 1705. See De La Salle, Vol. Ill, by W. J. Battersby. 
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by-passed all these considerations and assumed as a matter of common 
sense that a teacher with a large class of urchins would sooner or later 
be obliged to punish from a sense of duty, and he proceeded without 
further question to deal with the practical problem of how and when 
to administer correction. He devoted, in fact, a whole chapter of forty 
pages to the matter. 

It seems clear that Locke, despite his interest in practical affairs, was 
essentially an intellectual and a philosopher, whereas De La Salle, 
despite his yearning for a life of contemplation, was by no means a 
pre seal al but a very practical-minded man. Locke enjoyed a 
European reputation in his lifetime, and it is claimed for him that he 
did not merely enlarge men’s knowledge but changed their ways of 

On the other hand it has been said of him that “no philosopher is 
more generally mentioned and less really read.” 

As Se De La Salle, he had slight hope of honour or renown in his 
lifetime by reason of the very nature of the work which he undertook, 
for there is little glamour attached to the arduous labour of educating 
the poor. But the scope of his work has increased immeasurably in the 
two and a half centuries which have elapsed since he died, and is now 
world-wide, and his own reputation as a saint and as an educationist 
has grown proportionately. 

Locke died at the age of seventy-two, preceding De La Salle by 
— to the grave. In his epitaph, ‘which he composed himself, 
we read: 


If you wonder what kind of man he was, the answer is that he 
was one contented with his modest lot. A scholar by training, he 
devoted his studies wholly to the pursuit of truth. Such you may 
learn from his writings, which will also tell you whatever else there 
is to be said about him more faithfully than the dubious eulogies of 
an epitaph. 


Thus he ap to us through the mists of time as an ardent searcher 
after truth. The pity is that he should have relied so much on the power 
of human reason alone to attain it. 

De La Salle had no such trust in reason. In one of his Meditations 
he wrote this: 


It was by the descent of the Holy Ghost that the true light came 
into the world, and the first effect which the Holy Ghost produces 
in a soul that has the happiness of receiving Him, is to make it see 
things in quite a different light from that in which those who live 
according to the spirit of the world view things. For this reason Our 


* Cranston, op. cit., p. 482. 2 Kirk, op. cit. 
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Lord says in the gospel that when the Holy Ghost, whom He calls 
the truth-giving Spirit, comes, “He will guide you into all truth.” 
This He will do precisely by making everything known, and by 
showing everything not only in its apparent form, but as it really 
is in itself, and as it is seen when scrutinised by the eyes of faith. 
This was De La Salle’s way of thinking, and it differed from Locke’s 


as chalk from cheese. 
W. J. BATTERSBY 


REVIEWS 
THE POSITIVE VALUES OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Independent Education: In defence of the Public Schools, by A. N. Gilkes 


(Gollancz 8s 6d). 

T IS DIFFICULT to review this book because it is so sensible and so 
| seat It is the more difficult since the present reviewer does not 
believe in men’s “equality” save before God and (as an ideal) the Law; 
he holds that there is not and never has been and cannot be such a 
thing as democracy; that absolute liberty is as destructive as tyranny; 
that there should be as much development (not the same as “cult”) of 

rsonality as possible; that tradition, even if it risks petrifaction, is 
woe than discontinuity, which is sure to issue into liquefaction (if not 
liquidation). The arguments for the abolition of the “public schools” 
(quaint expression!) are that they provide a “‘privileged” education, a 
sense of “‘class’” superiority, and even that they are anti-Christian (as 
promoting inequality). The argument against the abolition of ‘‘inde- 
pendent” chek is that it would destroy the right of parents to choose 
the sort of education they prefer for their children (i.e., the ideal of a 
“safety net”—a ne low which schooling must not sink— 
would be changed into an “iron curtain” above which schooling must 
not rise); that ie State would try to impose one sort of education for all 
alike, like ordering everyone to read only one Government-sanctioned 
newspaper. It is where Mr. Gilkes studies the “positive values” of 
public schools that it is not so easy to be sure that he has made his case. 
He considers that their “four columns” are the Christian Religion, 
discipline, community spirit, and readiness to accept responsibility. As 
to the first, our own experience was that it was hoped ri you would 
acquire certain natural virtues, as we would say—not cheating, not 
lying (of course everyone did), not giving yourself airs, not shirking 
and so on: we know that the public schools have changed in many 
ways, but we doubt if they have done so in the direction of dogmatic 
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religious teaching—indeed, can they? Some parents would always 
object to something! Perhaps a cloud of sentiment hung about the 
chapel and its hymns, but religion on the whole meant “morality” (and 
not too much of it). The notion of ne quid nimis was the real norm: if 
a boy was in authority in,,e.g., his House, he was regarded as a fool if 
he was slack, a cad if he was a bully. We remember a boy who arrived 
so amazingly good at cricket that he was at once put into the first 
eleven: this was faintly, but definitely, disapproved of by the “average,” 
not out of envy, but because eminence should be reached gradually, and 
at a cost. Public opinion was the real “government,” though a few 
masters with real personality would influence the boys in their forms: 
even a headmaster as volcanic as Mr. Gilkes’s own, whom we knew 
well, will hardly, we think, have shaped the minds of the mass of his 
boys despite his adamantine views on a number of subjects. Anyhow, 
homes differ; and a boy will arrive at his school different from other 
boys if his home has cared for religion, beauty, “culture” (we cannot 
avoid the word), and he must not be forced into a school unable to 
carry him still further forward. Admitting that all boys are in part 
barbarians, we want them to be placed where their native savagery 
may die out of them, yet where they will not also be standardised. It is 
intolerable if parents may not send children to such schools—it is bad 
enough that they often need make such heroic sacrifices to do so; and 
if a boy likely to respond to true education, yet without a family 
background, came to such a school, it would be abominable if he were 
made to feel himself handicapped—if he were, the school would be 
false to its nature and vocation. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


TWO STUDIES IN ROMANTIC POETRY 


Romantic Imagery, by Frank Kermode (Routledge 18s). 
On the Poetry of Keats, by E. C. Pettet (Cambridge University Press 35s). 


Mz: KERMODE’S STUDY of some of the assumptions which, in 
his view, govern modern poetry and criticism is an invitation to 
some useful rethinking. He argues that the notion of the image as the 
substance of poetic art, and the related idea that the artist is necessarily 
isolated from the world around him, are both influential legacies of a 
“romantic” outlook which has affected even those writers whose 
work is most avowedly anti-romantic in intention. Present in the 
poetry of W. B. Yeats—who was, as Mr. Kermode rightly sees, too 
great an artist not to be tragically concerned with the relation of image 
to discourse, of poetry to ideas and the common substance of life— 
they have produced, according to this account, a distorted picture of 
the development of English poetry, in which Donne is gratuitously 
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ede 


opposed to Milton and in which a mythical “dissociation of sensibility” 
is posited to depreciate the kinds of writing which can least readily 
be fitted into the symbolist hypothesis. , 

Much of Mr. Kermode’s analysis is persuasive. His exposure of the 
contradictions implied in T. E. Hulme’s theoretical “classicism” is 
highly convincing, and his criticism of the historical basis of the 
“dissociation” myth certainly to the point. The shortcomings of his 
argument follow from his tendency to discuss ideas about poetry to 
the exclusion of poetry itself, and from the limitation of his field of 
vision to those aspects of literature which best support his theory. 
It is noteworthy that his discussion of the ideas behind certain poems 
by Yeats, though conducted at some length, does not allow for any- 
thing but the most cursory examination of the poems themselves; 
nor is the best modern criticism as closely tied to the doctrine here 
singled out for examination as the author seems to believe. In spite 
of these failings, however, the book repays meditation. 

Mr. Pettet’s study of Keats’s poetry is modest, conscientious and 
unnecessarily long. Three very chapters on “influences,” 
“imagery,” and “melody” are calculated to distract attention from the 
more interesting pages which follow. These include a sensible reaction 
against the excessively subtle metapyhsical readings which have been 
offered, by Middleton Murry and others, of Endymion, and an equally 
sensible examination of some aspects of Keats’s romantic attitudetolove 
as expressed in La Belle Dame sans Merci. The book concludes with 
three unexceptionable chapters on the great Odes, which add little to 
our understanding of them, and to a summary of conclusions more 
acceptable in their repudiation of the excesses of other critics than for 
any distinctive insight of their own. We may doubt whether all this, 
which might have added up to a useful essay, is sufficient reason for 
adding yet another four hundred pages to the vast number already 
devoted to Keats’s verse. 

DEREK TRAVERSI 


VERLAINE IN ENGLISH 


The Sky above the Roof: Fifty-six Poems by Paul Verlaine, with 
English translations and an introduction by Brian Hill (Rupert 
Hart-Davis 12s 6d). | 


M: BRIAN HILL is himself a poet (he prefaces this volume with 
an excellent poem of his own) and has already to his credit a 
translation of Rimbaud’s Bateau Ivre: he is therefore well qualified to 
undertake this fresh task that he has set himself. Verlaine, as Mr. Hill 
admits, is not easily translated into English. There is a certain careful 
carelessness about him which in fact makes some of his poems impossible 
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to translate. Poems like “Sur |’Herbe” or “Charleroi,” for instance, 
however ingeniously tackled, simply won’t stand up in English. And 
that, after all, is the test. The translated poem must not merely be a 
translation of the original, but the same poem under a different coloured 
light. This the translator has succeeded in doing in “Beams,” in the 
poem which he calls “Lincolnshire Landscape,” and in “Sonnet 
Boiteux” (which, incidentally, is as silly an evocation of London as 
has ever been written), and in one or two others, notably in “Es-tu 
Brune ou Blonde,” where, except for the last word—‘“lust” is too 
rough a word for “souhait”—a difficult metre has been admirably 
reproduced. 

But, as the translator admits by giving its name as the title to his 
selection, there is one poem to which most people will turn first of all, 
“Le Ciel est, pardessus le toit,” that heart-rending cry wrung from the 

in prison as he is suddenly overwhelmed a a realisation of his 
wasted youth. Now this is clearly a very difficult poem to translate 
as it depends, apart from words, upon atmosphere; three stanzas—as 
Reynaldo Hahn, in his superlative musical setting, so well understood 
—of carefully subdued tone leading up to the terrifying climax of 
the last two lines:— 


Dis, fait, toi que voila 
ta jeunesse? 


In the first place, why one foot has been dropped from the first and 
third lines of each stanza is not clear. It is by no means always necessary 
to retain the same length of line in English as in French, but here, 
more especially when similarity has been preserved in the second and 
last lines, there does not seem to be any good reason for making the 
departure in the case of the other two. But the crux is still to be found 
in the concluding couplet quoted above. It is the emphatic and startling 
word “jeunesse” which comes last of all. The question “Qu’as-tu 
fait?” is repeated with the added urgency of “Dis, qu’as-tu fait?” 
“What hast thou done; say, what hast thou done with thy youth?” 
To translate that as: What have you done “with youth’s lost years?” 
is not enough. The interpellation of “‘years’’ sadly diminishes the effect, 
while the dissonance of the “th’s” in the middle of the line is 
unfortunate. “De ta jeunesse.” The problem of how to reproduce 
such telling simplicity is formidable, and although he has had as good 
a shot at it as is perhaps possible, I do not think that Mr. Hill has solved 
it. However, taken all in all, the book is a considerable achievement, 
and many on this side of the Channel to whom Verlaine is little 
more than a name will have reason now to be grateful to Mr. Hill 
for so interesting an introduction. 

Joun McEwen 
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*... IN GREEN PASTURES’ 


The Desert and the Green, by the Earl of Lytton (Macdonald 25s). 


TS DESERT AND THE GREEN, an interim autobiography, stands 
well out of the ruck of that genre. Lord Lytton was formed by his 
family, by Downside, Sandhurst and the Rifle Brigade. School helped 
him to become an uncompromising Catholic of rare mettle. This cast 
of mind includes a proper personal independence. Eton draws his 
highest praise. Not surprisingly, when so many of his fellow green- 
jackets embodied its training. Callum Renton, his O.E. Adjutant, gave 
oung Lytton a lesson in “charity” and “service” which might have 
n a couple of pages of Rodriguez or Marmion—save for the 
described criticall ly withal, and th 

Sandhurst days are described critically, ingly withal, an 
include the legen Canon Twomey who, “ih 
brogue unlike any other, advised each cadet to “beware of fast women 
and slow horses.”” A short regimental posting took Lytton to Ireland, 
where his maternal grandfather Wilfrid S. Scawen Blunt had been jailed 
in Kilmainham for his part in Irish affairs. Family vicissitudes, bringi 
a seconding to the King’s African Rifles, are alluded to frankly as in 
they are elsewhere in the book, but with a pietas uncommon today. The 
years spent in Kenya make up half the autobiography. 

In East Africa he knew well the anthropologist Dr. Leakey, and Mrs. 
Elspeth Huxley. He adopts her acute a hilarious characterisations of 
successive governors, and shares Leakey’s views on native religion 
which coincide with those of Christopher Dawson and Jean Daniélou. 
As a subaltern, Lytton governed a tract of outlying territory, training 
the Africans not only as soldiers but as men, and—most important— 
learning from them. On occasion he was their surgeon and physician. 
He shot lions (horripilant episodes), he birdwatched, and especially he 
watched himself and his companions. Resultant reflections and judg- 
ments are never banal. Humour keeps breaking in. His cook Blassio, a 
Baganda Christian, served a plum pudding on Christmas Day and 
found some brandy left over. He drank this remnant rather than waste 
it. Blassio dons a spare suit of his master’s khaki drill uniform and... 
calls out the guard. They shoo him away. Whereupon he wanders out 
of the camp, only to run into a troop of baboons and a leopard. 

Just before the last war, Captain Lytton-Milbanke was recalled to 
England for a War Office appointment; after office hours he worked 
(and cooked) at the Roaneeiie Settlement. During the war he served 
in North Africa, Yugoslavia, Greece and Vienna. Each assignment 
evokes shrewd observation and comment. There is nothing thin or 
slight in any of the contents of this book. In Greece, descent from Byron 


on his mother’s side advantages him; they name streets after him 
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MILMPANK. During the Vienna days he has occasion to praise the tact 
of Junior-Commander Clare Palmer. After the war he married her, and 
now they live at Exmoor with their heir and three other children. 
“Memory teems with persons and incidents,” says the Earl of Lytton, 
as he makes reluctant rejections in one of his African chapters. Perhaps 
he will give us a second volume during the next five to ten years? 

R. C. GORMAN 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Joyce and Aquinas, by William T. Noon, S.J. (Yale Studies in English, 
vol. 133; London, Oxford University Press 30s). 


HEN James Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist was about to appear in 
Wor. Ezra Pound wrote: “The nasty Catholics like the M—— 
and T—— stye are bound to attack because Joyce so allmightily wipes 
the floor with the Whore of Babylon in that chapter on the long 
sermon.” It is not difficult to fill in the blanks here with the names 
of THE MontH and The Tablet, but if it had been suggested at the time 
that some forty years later an American Jesuit would be devoting a 
monograph to the study of the esthetic theories of Joyce, there would 
have been frank incredulity on the part of the devotees. Whether or 
not Scotus would have been a better term of comparison than Aquinas 
is at one moment glimpsed by Fr. Noon, and he speculates on the 
continuation of the influence of Fr. Hopkins’s Scotist theories at Uni- 
versity — Dublin, from the time of his death in 1889 until 
Joyce's arrival there in 1898, but he attempts no equation of Joyce’s 
“epiphany” (“when the whatness of a thing leaps to use from the vest- 
ment of its appearance”) with the “‘instress” of Hopkins and Scotus. 
Mme. Philip Léon has testified that her husband used to read passages 
from Scotus and from Newman to Joyce at his request in his last years, 
and it must be remembered that he would then regard Scotus as a 
fellow-countryman, the true claims of the town of Duns not having 
been established until recently. Joyce was a Goliard, and much of what 
he wrote has to be discounted as so much “codding.” Fr. Noon is 
aware of this, but in the interests of his monograph he is apt to overlook 
it at times. Francis Mahony (alias Fr. Prout) was Joyce’s forerunner in 
polyglot preciosity of language, as Dr. Vivian Mercier has recently 
pointed out (Studies, 1956, “James Joyce and an Irish Tradition”), 
and though Mahony was not inclined “to seek rede from Evil-it-is,” 
yet he did compare Descartes with Dedalus and may have set the 
Clongownian Joyce off on his philosophic meander. One would like 
to know what part the Dean of Studies, Fr. Darlington (who had been 
an undergraduate at Brasenose when Pater was just established in his 
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Fellowship there) played in the intellectual shaping of Joyce’s theories; 
their conversation was not only about tundishes. From Hickey’s 
manual of scholastic philosophy (Summula philosophiae scholasticae, first 
published in the Dublin of 1902) Joyce seems to have drawn his idea 
that esthetic pleasure was static, a quies animi not to be confounded with 
the satisfying of appetite, and also the idea that not every truth (the 

rinciple of contradiction, for instance) was beautiful, but he seems to 
ieee mixed into his scholastic smattering something of the timeless 
——* the Cyrenaic philosophy he had learned from Pater. Joyce 
may have been haunted by the doctrine of the Trinity, but he failed 
to think clearly about the bemay of God. 


God’s Tree, by Kenelm Foster, O.P. (Blackfriars Publications tos 6d). 


INCE this short book consists of “Essays on Dante and other matters,” 
Sit may be better simply to state what it contains than to discuss such 
of them as “may be found hard going by readers not fairly familiar 
with (Dante).” There is an essay on the “Heroic Century” (the 
seventeenth; i.e., in France: it is inspired by a book of M. Gonzague 
de Reynold written in 1944): Fr. Foster finds it, now, slightly 
embarrassing: at least it sets the seventeenth century in a truer light: 
there were not only the “extremes,” St. Francis de Sales and Jansenism; 
and he gives due credit to the colossal unfinished work of Henri 
Bremond. There are essays on Manzoni, the enigmatic Savonarola (is 
he really an enigma? A man is not enigmatic if he is torn between 
the splendour of his vision and anguish due to what he sees with his 
eyes). In “Mr. Dawson and Christendom” he regards that author as 
“perhaps the greatest educator that Heaven has sent the English 
Catholics since Newman”: he is skilfully contrasted with M. Gilson: 
and if we have a fault to find it is indeed in ourselves, not in any 
alleged “prosiness” of his, though he is shyly obstinate in disregarding 
any of dhe facile tricks of his trade: lenanie his knowledge 
is so vast that we must (and are glad to) take so much of what we 
read because ipse dixit. There is a sympathetic chapter on Rosmini: 
those on Dante and Chivalry _ Chivalry we have to remember 
St. Bernard, checking him by his fierce strictures upon Cluny) and 
“Claudel and Dante on Trial,” we are reminded that in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries the Catholic mind moved quite simply 
between the visible and invisible worlds (which is just what it 
ought to do): a modern mind is unable to do so. “Autology” and 
Averroism is very technical, and perhaps we have been shirking the 
essays directly upon Dante. They are “exploratory rather than intro- 
ductory.” We ought, really, to know not a little of the history, 
political, philosophical and psychological of the period, in a way not 
necessary for the reader even of a “difficult” poet like Browning, or 
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even like Shakespeare (the full appreciation of whose characters 
demands hard work), and be ready to tackle a symbolism far more 
recondite than anything in Blake: on the other hand, we are not 
expected to “learn” rhythmic riddles like those of Gerard Hopkins. 
Perhaps the best “clue’’ to Dante’s movement among things of God, 
or of the mind, or terrestrial is his enthralment by faith in the Holy 
Trinity; he was in tune with his time when he presented, e.g., virtues 
as women (Tre Donne) and even in Beatrice, far loftier as is the mani- 
fold role assigned to her. But if sheer beauty is what you are seeking in 
a poem, Fr. Foster quotes enough (with footnote-translations to rescue 
you) to renew the homage which, perhaps long ago, you had humbly 
paid to Dante. 


The New Testament Background: Selected Documents, edited by C. K. 
Barrett (S.P.C.K. 215). 

Intimations of Christianity among the Ancient Greeks, by Simone Weil, 
—/. and translated by Elizabeth Chase Geissbuhler (Routledge 
258). 

R. BARRETT, whose previously published works include a com- 
| Bathe on St. John’s Gospel and (in the Festschrift to Professor 
Dodd) an excellent essay on the eschatology of Hebrews, has now given 
us, in English translation, a valuable collection of documents relevant 
to the New Testament. The selection, “made with the undergraduate 
reading Theology chiefly in mind,” is imaginative and judicious. 
Many of the writings represented here are otherwise somewhat inac- 
cessible; for instance, Philo and the Rabbinic literature, inscriptions, 
the Hermetic literature, and Prudentius and Apuleius on the mystery 
religions. There are also well-chosen extracts from the Greek philoso- 
phers, the Roman historians, the recently discovered papyri and “‘the 
Scrolls.” Brief but scholarly introductions preface the various sections. 

Intimations, consisting of chapters from Les Intuitions Pré-chrétiennes 
and La Source i ed posthumously in 1951 and 1952 
respectively, is a very different kind of anthology. It consists of selec- 
tions from Homer, Plato and the Athenian tragedians, introduced or 
followed by the reflections which arise in the mind of a reader whose 
first loyalty is to Christ. The thesis suggested in the title is often over- 
driven, and some of the comparisons are far-fetched, as when the 
pomegranate seed of the Greek myth is identified with the grain of 
mustard seed in the Gospel, or the beast of Republic, VI, with the Beast 
of the Apocalypse. Nevertheless Simone Weil is not the first reader to 
find some of the catastrophes and lamentations in Greek tragedy 
irresistibly suggestive of the Passion. Pace Bultmann, too, it is impossible 
not to find something genuinely “pre-Christian” in a philosopher who, 
like Socrates, could say that “it is better to be the victim than the 
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I 
author of injustice,” or, like Plato, could pro that, if a 
just man ever to appear on earth, 
hee Simone Weil's scholarship is far from impeccable; she exaggerates 
the debt of Plato to secret religious traditions such as the Orphic and 
the Pythagorean, and the view that his most important works were 
esoteric and unpublished is improbable. But if her — philo- 


sophical and theological thinking is more original convincing, 
her sensibility, her occasional profound insights, and, above all, her 
spiritualité, make this book almost as beautiful as it is irritating. 


These Made Peace, by Cecily Hallack and Peter Anson (Burns and 
Oates 30s). 

Tz IS A BOOK to own rather than just to read through. Begun by 
Cecily Hallack, carried on by Peter Anson after her death, and 

revised by the distinguished Franciscan scholar of America, Fr. Habig, 

O.F.M., it is complete, historically accurate and most readable. 

It gives the lives of Franciscan Tertiaries—saints and beati—from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth centuries. In these “lives” one gets factual 
accuracy—Fr. Habig has seen to that—and a welcome understanding 
of the truth, or error, contained in many modern psychological hypo- 
theses. The introductions to the various sections provide a sound and 
lively history of the “Order of Penance” since its founding. 

Mr. Anson’s hope that Cecily Hallack, of happy memory, would 
have been satisfied, has certainly been realised, and many will be 
gratified to realise how widespread has been membership of the Order, 
and how valuable. For the great merit of a book of this kind is not its 
truthfulness and its scholarship. It is its showing that a deeper life is 
open to all and that this is often best achieved under the poe of a 
“rule.” Community life is not for all: solitude is for the few: but 
oe gs love of God, in the state of life in which we find ourselves, 
is for all. 

The pages on the Tertiary martyrs in Japan make ins iring reading . 
The and St. Francis Xavier “combined operations” 
long before we coined the phrase. Much to be commended, also, are 
the accounts of Blessed Roberto Malatesta, Michelina of Pesara and St. 
Benedict Joseph Labre. And if the scholar feels that sometimes delightful 
legend and sober fact are presented together without sufficient dis- 
crimination, as in the life of St. Rose of Viterbo (whose name is 
unaccountably missing from the otherwise excellent indices), the very 
complete critical bibliography, and the occasional cautionary note 
ye satisfy the learned without depriving the rest of us of the stories 


which naturally grow around the lives of God’s chosen, for our edifi- 
cation, as well as for our pleasure. The book is its own best advertise- 
ment. 
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Roman Catholicism in England from the Reformation to 1950, by E. I. 
Watkin (Oxford University Press 7s 6d). 
T= 1S A BOOK in the “Home University Library,” which includes 
others on the Church of England, the Free Churches, etc., which 
explains (though it needs no justification) the use of the word “Roman.” 
Mr. Watkin reaffirms what should be obvious, that the pre-Reforma- 
tion “Ecclesia Anglicana”’ is identical with the Roman Catholic Church 
of today. He does not touch on Scotland or Ireland: England provides 
quite enough complications. Elizabeth was really a weak queen, at 
heart opportunist, and at the mercy of hateful politicians. Mr. Watkin 
regards Pius V’s Bull of Deposition (never in fact operative) as an 
irreversible disaster for English Catholics, as loyalty to the Faith at any 
rate looked like disloyalty to the State. It is true that Catholic doctrine 
about the papacy was not yet fully cleared up, and was further obscured 
by the Pope's role as temporal prince. Perhaps the space between the 
end of active persecution and Emancipation is treated so fully as to 
make the modern period seem rather hustled; and Mr. Watkin, in his 
wish to be scrupulously fair (and maybe to take the wind out of non- 
Catholic sails), spends, we think, too long over the dusty quarrels 
among Catholics themselves; indeed he uses language about Milner 
almost as violent as Milner’s own. Cardinal Bourne is rightly honoured: 
and Cardinal Hinsley, a national figure during the Second War fully 
recognised (though unmentioned in the index). Opinions inevitably 
differ—widely, e.g., about the Carmelite foundress; partly, about Mgr. 
Knox’s Bible; that he translated each book “in en he with its 
character” was just what he told the present writer he did not intend to 
attempt. Fr. G. Tyrrell is consistently robbed of an r; Dom Roger 
Hudleston is given an extra d (which would have broken his heart !): 
“St Mary’s in the North” is an unusual way of describing Mount St. 
Mary’s in Derbyshire: but such details do not detract from the worth 
of this closely-packed book. 


A History of Medieval Europe: From Constantine to St. Louis, by R. H. C. 
Davis (Longmans 25s). 
Fe BOOK, originally composed as background lectures for first- 
year undergraduates, can be recommended as a highly readable 
and generally accurate account of the period it covers. There are 
occasional signs, however, that the author has not yet quite found his 
bearings. The statement that St. Benedict, and all monastic rules before 
St. Francis’, required blind obedience, even in violation of conscience, 
is a serious error. The brief discussion of the Papacy raises the question 
whether historians should not consider their assumption that it is 
possible to give a “purely historical” account of theological, or indeed 
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any other, ideas. The exceptional character of the Constantinopolitan 
claim, based on political precedency, should be recognised, and it 
should be borne in mind that it is beyond controversy that in the first 
centuries the dignity of the leading sees rested on their apostolic origin. 
The view that in the first two centuries Christians could, without 
infidelity, have conformed to official Roman worship, is unsound. In 
the Middle Ages the Christian religion was not identified with the 
religious state (the two meanings of “religion” should be eee 
and it was not monasticism, is Christendom, that arose from the 
attempt to realise the vision of the City of God; monasticism was based 
on the distinction between the commandments and the counsels of 

rfection. In general, however, this is an admirable and discerning 
ak, revealing a fine sense of values. 


Aristotle’s Theory of Contrariety, by John Peter Anton (Routledge 255). 

ROFESSOR ANTON has written, perhaps a brilliant, certainly a 
Premarkably useful book, the most original and important study of 
Aristotle that has appeared in English in recent years. Aristotle, he 
writes, ‘answers the Eleatics and Heraclitus not as a dialectician or a 
visionary, but as a philosopher of process,” process being justified and 
explained in relation to opposite extremes. Professor Anton works 
out with great insight the cardinal role of contrariety in Aristotle’s 
inquiries in physics and metaphysics, psychology and ethics, and his 
incidental examination of a wide range of subsidiary or related questions 
is of great interest. Passages quoted by himself suggest that he is mis- 
taken in interpreting Aristotle as a naive realist in his account of sensa- 
tion. Aristotle anticipated the modern view that colour and sounds, 
like smells and tastes, exist formally only in experience, but added that 
something correlative to the sensible qualities must exist in the object, 
“since sensation is surely not the sensation of itself.” This new approach 
naturally provides a very full context for Aristotle’s ethical theory, 
especially for his conception of virtue as a mean, and Professor Anton 
offers a very interesting resolution, on intellectualist lines, of the tension 
between praxis and theoria. 


Evidence of Tradition, by Daniel J. Theron (Bowes and Bowes 25s). 
La Formation des Evangiles, by J. Heuschen and Others (Desclée 
Brouwer n.p.). 
Ancient Christian Writers, Vol. VI (Pocket Edition), by James A. Kleist, 
S.J. (Longmans tos 6d). 
HE CENTURY which came after the resurrection of Christ is now the 
main battleground of Christian apologetics, and these three works all 
have relevance to it. The first is a collection of ancient texts made by 
a Princeton scholar to illustrate the problems of the transmission 
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of the New Testament. He translates each passage, ranging down 
as far as Jerome and Eusebius, and adding a section of Jewish and pagan 
passages on the early history of Christianity. The only considerable 
omissions noted are those of Victorinus dtu and of the anti- 
Marcionite Prologues to Mark and Luke. The Louvain symposium, 
comprising the papers read at a Biblical week in 1955, is a good repre- 
sentation of what is being written by Catholics in the French language 
today on the problem of the formation of the gospels. The attempt to 
exorcise and then baptise the Formgeschichte (which has now reached 
years of discretion) is interesting, but there seems to be at Louvain less 
interest in the patterning and the signs of unity of composition to be 
observed in each of the gospels, signs which are being more eagerly 
studied by scholars in England now than by those overseas. For those 
who, like Papias, prefer the living voice to book-knowledge, there is a 
handy reprint of the first volume of the Apostolic Fathers, translated a 
few years ago by the late Fr. Kleist, now made available to students at 
a modest price. This volume comprises the Didache, the Epistles of 
Barnabas and Polycarp, the fragments of Papias and the Epistle to 
Diognetus. 


A History of the Council of Trent, Vol. 1. by Hubert Jedin, translated 
from the German by Dom Ernest Graf. O.S.B. (Nelson 70s). 

OM ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. has provided an admirable translation 
D of the first volume of Professor Jedin’s great work. Three more 
volumes will complete the task, and the fact that, after eight years, the 
second has recently appeared in German, suggests the scale of the under- 
taking and the care a thoroughness with which it is being carried out. 
The author is well equipped for his task by immense learning, political 
and theological inslghe and a naturally impartial and irenic approach. 
His first volume has already taken its place as the best and by far the 
most readable record of the period and topics it covers, that is, the 
century before Trent (including the outbreak of the Reformation), 
during which the universal demand for a Council to reform the 
Church in head and members became ever more urgent. If, after 
welcoming this volume as magisterial, we may utter one word of 
disquiet, it is this. Professor Jedin expresses his awareness of the need 
for a history of ideas (“this book is only concerned with ideas”) and 
deprecates the charge of factual rtd: Meveny Yet this volume has, 
if anything, an excess of circumstantial information and of documen- 
tation by the multiplication of instances, and too little about ideas—or 
theological ideas, only about thirty pages out of 600. The account of 
the Nominalist teaching on grace is oversimplified, and Erasmus’s 
distinction between dogma ot theological opinion needs analysis. The 
German edition was reviewed in THE Montu of February 1953. 
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The Awakened, by Zoe Oldenbourg (Gollancz 16s). 


5 ew CENTRE of this enthralling drama is Paris: but the personages 
in play are expatriates: one family, torn out of Nazi Germany, is 
Jewish, but the father, Leopold Lindberg, has become Catholic while 
never ceasing to be convinced of the unique vocation of his race: the 
other is Orthodox, escaped from Communist Russia, and remains 
mystically bound up with the world that has ceased, in Russia, to exist. 
Or has it even now? When Stephanie, the Catholic Jewish girl, and 
Ilya, the Orthodox Russian boy, fall in love, all the spicinadl agonies 
are foreseen: here are people apparently poles asunder in every way 
save that they are alike in exile and that two of them irrevocably love 
one another and are upborne by an indomitable hope. We should 
dishonour this book, which probes deep into so many souls, if in a 
review we tried to enter into details The story ends in occupied France, 
save that Lindberg leaves for Germany and a dreadful doom, We trust 
that this book, perfectly translated by Edward Hyams, will help our 
country, occupied with pitiable strikes and shes apathy as regards 
what is over-seas save where money is concerned, to peer at least some 
way into the spiritual depths of so many of its contemporaries. 


On Selfhood and Godhood, by C. A. Campbell (Allen and Unwin 35s). 


Wr RESERVES may have to be made about some of 
Professor Campbell’s conclusions, there can be no doubt that his 
admirablestyle and the calibre and civilised maturity of his thought have 
produced in this volume of revised Gifford Lectures a book which it is a 
pleasure to read. In the first set of lectures he vindicates the concept of 
substantival self or soul in a way which is for the most part excellent. 
The treatment of free-will in particular is first-rate. In the second set 
he vindicates the idea of God, and here, though his conclusions are 
sometimes startling and unacceptable in the letter, yet in spirit and 
intention they seem generally sound and could be reasonably inter- 
preted as close to those of St. Thomas. There is something very impres- 
sive about this sustained right-heartedness, if it is not presumptuous so to 
call it, in one who has, it seems, a very limited acquaintance with the 
great constructive achievement of Catholic philosophers, and with the 
riches of Ipsum Fsse Subsistens. (At one point he says: “Nobody today 
has a metaphysical theory abaqut the nature of the universe as a whole!” 
—but one suspects a touch of Platonic irony.) There is, then, much to 
be thankful for. How much better it would be if St. Thomas’s natural 
theology could not be ignored in this country today; if more and still 
Catholic philosophers had, in Professor Campbell’s measure, the 
will to write. 
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The Authority of Scripture: A Study of the Reformation and Post-Reformation 
Understanding of the Bible, by J. K. S. Reid (Methuen 25s). 

ROFESSOR REID is one of the liveliest and most ardent champions 
P of the “Reformed tradition” in theology. This careful and en- 
lightening study of the doctrine of Calvin and Luther about Holy 
Scripture can be recommended to anyone who wants to know what 
contemporary Protestant theologians and Scripture scholars are saying. 
It also contains a valuable study of Barth’s and Brunner’s “Theology 
of the Word.” The author, however, soft-pedals the fact that the many 
fine things which Calvin and Luther said about the Bible were mostly 
derived from the Catholic Fathers, particularly St. Augustine, and 
sometimes from St. Thomas Aquinas. The polemic against the Catholic 
position is largely based on a confusion of ideas. For Professor Reid 
unwittingly uses the word authority in several widely different senses, 
and his insistence that the Bible “never derived its authority from the 
Church” but from the fact that “its content is Christ,” reveals a sad 
ignoratio elenchi. The Bible derives authority from its divine authorship; 
it derives value from its content, Christ; the Church is the witness and 
warrant of the Bible’s authorship, and hence of its authority; it is a 
medium cognoscendi. To question the Bible’s credentials, as the Reformers 
did, is to undermine its power and to risk silencing the Word. 


Craft and Character in Modern Fiction, by Morton Dauwen Zabel 
(Gollancz 21s). 


HE TRUE OBJECT Of criticism,” maintains Professor Zabel, “‘is 
the work of art itself, its definition, analysis, and evaluation, 
arrived at with the fullest combination of sympathy, insight, and 
— the critic can muster for himself. . . . Such evaluation may . . . 

achieved quite impersonally, on a basis of abstract principles. . . . 
But ‘pure’ or abstract principles have been the rule in no century, 
least of all in ours.” 

Hailing from Chicago University (the home of that group of critics 
known as the neo-Aristotelians), Professor Zabel does not resort to 
the methodology most in favour there. His own clue-line to the nature 
of fiction is the moral personality of the author in its vocational opera- 
tions. Approaching the novel with this concern, he writes on four 

“nineteenth-century novelists (Dickens, Hardy, Butler, Henry James). 
and five twentieth-century ones (Conrad, Forster, Madox Ford, Cather, 
and Graham Greene). Professor Zabel is well informed of the fluctua- 
tions of critical taste regarding the novelists he assesses; and his essay 
on Dickens, particularly, provides the reader with a fascinating résumé 
of civilised opinion concerning that household name throughout the 
varying jue since his death. 


The most 
trusted name in surgical 
dressings — is trusted 
for other things as well 


Johnson's Baby Products 
BAND-AID First Aid Dressings 
Tek Toothbrushes 
Modess Personal Products 


Permacel Adhesive industrial Tapes 


(GT. BRITAIN) LTD 
SLOUGH - GARGRAVE - PORTSMOUTH - EARBY - WREXHAM 
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Why not...? 

Open a current or deposit account with The 
National Bank. | 

There are many advantages to be gained, 
including special departments for Foreign 
Exchange, Income Tax and Executor and 
Trustee business, and the Manager of any 
Branch of the Bank will be pleased to furnish 
you with full information. 


NATIONAL BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 13-17, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


ogee AND CATHOLIC THOUGHT, by E. B. Strauss, M.A., 
D.M., D.Sc., F.R.C.P., available in pamphlet form, post free 1s 2d from 
THe Montu, 114 Mount Street, London, W.1. 


_ MONTH. Gift subscriptions may be taken out for a year (34/6) or six 
months (17/6). Greetings Card with name will be enclosed in the first 
copy. Write to Manresa Press, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 


HE SETTLEMENT OF THE HOLY CHILD, POPLAR, E.14, destroyed by 

bombs, can now be rebuilt. There will be rooms for resident workers, 
club-rooms ; a lecture- or committee-room ; reading-room, etc. Work will be 
done as before among the sick, parents and children; all forms of welfare work; 
means for athletics ; summer and other holidays. Gifts urgently asked to supple- 
ment the compensation due. 


HOMAS BAKER, Bookseller, 85 Charlotte Street, London, W.1. Catholic 
Books—New and Secondhand—supplied. Collections purchased. 


ben AT HOME. Work accepted and completed with care and efficiency. 
Barbara Downs, Somerville, Wayside, Danbury, Chelmsford, Essex. 


Charge for insertion of small advertisements, Sd. per word, minimum 5]-, prepaid. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 45s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 


Home treatment for 
FLU and FEVERISH COLDS 


The first sign of Influenza need not be a cold, 
though it very often is so. The really certain signs are a 
temperature of, say, 100 or higher, and aching limbs. 


As soon as such signs appear, take these steps:— 


Go home, put a hot water 
bottle in your bed and prepare 
a hot lemon drink. 

Get into bed; take two ‘Anadin’ 
Tablets with your hot drink. 

__ If you have a temperature of, say, 
over 100, send a message to your 
doctor telling him what your tem- 
perature is and what you have done. 


The facts about ‘Anadin’ 


Continue to take two ‘Anadin’ 
Tablets every 4 hours, or more 
frequently if your doctor advises 
it, until the acute stages of the 
*flu are over. 

Stay in bed until your tem- 
perature has been normal for at 
least 24 hours. 


The modern balanced formula of ‘Anadin’ is based on aspirin and 
phenacetin (antipyretics and analgesics), together with caffeine and 
quinine, two valuable stimulants which counteract side-effects. 

*‘Anadin’ effectively lowers the temperature, relieves headaches and 
muscular pains, wards off depression, acts fast and is perfectly safe to use. 
‘Anadin’ is, of course, designed for the relief of all kinds of pain. It is 
available from chemists everywhere at 1/10d. and 3/8d. 
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SUPER SHELL with I.C.A. gives 
you more GO for your money. 


Printed in Great Britain by 
UNWIN BROTHERS LIMITED, WOKING AND LONDON 
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